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CHAPTER I. 



GOOD ADVICE. 



Mk. Rymple was about the best person to 
whom the major could have gone for advice 
as to the development of his mine. The 
stockbroker's experience in mining transac- 
tions was very great. He had floated many 
a mine ; a few of them had turned out suc- 
cesses ; but the vast majority had proved mere 
money-sinks. Mr. Rymple was not to be led 
away by appearances, however brilliant they 
might seem. His object was to make money 
by his speculations, not to risk it. He lis- 
tened attentively to the major's enthusiastic 
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description of the richness of the Castle Ta- 
vame lode; he examined the specimens of 
ore that the major had brought with him ; he 
even went so far as to say that they promised 
remarkably well — an admission that the cau- 
tious stockbroker seldom made. Then he 
proceeded to damp his visitors ardour by 
telling him of lodes, as rich, or even richer, 
at first sight, than the Castle Tavarne one, 
which had, in the end, entailed ruin upon 
those who had invested their money in them. 
It was an expensive affair — ^the development 
of a mine, Mr. Rymple pointed out. There 
were shafts to be sunk, cross-cuts to be made, 
galleries to be driven ; all these required 
much money. Then, just at the time when 
everything seemed going on smilingly, there 
were horrid things called " dips," which would 
occur, to the utter ruin of the too hopeful 
speculator. The major's, heart sank as he 
listened to Mr. Rymple's catalogue of the 
evils which menaced those who invested their 
money in mines. 

" It is a very hazardous thing, Major Ta- 
varne, for a man to take upon himself the 
working of a mine, unless he should happen 
to be in a position to lose twenty thousand 
pounds or so, without minding the loss." 
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The major had intimated his intention of 
bearing all the risk himself. Although taken 
aback by Mr. Rymple's declarations, he still 
clung to his idea. 

'^ I do not see how it is possible to lose 
money by working my lode," he said. '^ There 
is the ore, all ready to be dug out ; it isn't in 
the very bowels of the earth; no, it is close 
to the surface." 

" That makes it rather worse than better," 
cried Mr. Rymple, cheerfully. *' Surface in- 
dications are most treacherous. You can 
never tell what a lode is really good for, until 
you get well down into rock. You haven't 
got to rock, I presume." 

" No, but the ore seems to improve, the 
deeper down we get : surely, that is a good 
sign, is it not ?" 

"I cannot say that it is," replied Mr. 
Rymple, shaking his head gravely. '^ Up to a 
certain point, that is generally to be observed 
in surface workings. There are limits, you 
know ; you must get through the lode at last. 
If you do so before you get to rock, where - 
are you?" 

The major could not answer that question. 

",But why should the opening of a mine be- 
so expensive?" he asked. 
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" You must do these things in a regular 
and proper manner, if you wish them to be 
profitable," replied the stockbroker. " Now, 
to you, I dare say, nothing seems easier than 
*o cut down perpendicularly upon the lode, 
and to drive a long kind of trench along it, 
taking out the ore as you go on." 

The major owned that such a mode of pro- 
ceeding Avould in his opinion be an admirable 
and inexpensive mode of opening up the 
mine. 

Mr. Rymple smiled, and pointed out the 
impracticability of going to work thus. 

" No," he continued, " you must first sink 
your shaft, not upon the lode, but at some dis- 
tance from it, say, forty or fifty feet to one 
side of it. You must carry your shaft well 
down into rock, say, a couple of hundred feet. 
Having incurred the expense of all this — I 
should put it down roughly at about four 
thousand pounds, but, of course, the hardness 
of the rock must determine the cost — you 
must, then, cross-cut to the lode, and trust to 
Providence that you may find something to 
repay you for all your outlay. You may 
make a great coup^ or you may find nothing ; 
that is the Avay to look at the matter." 
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But the major did not like to look at the 
matter in that way. 

"How is it, then," he asked, "that mines 
are ever worked, if there is all this doubt and 
uncertainty about them ?" 

" Some men can afford to risk their money ; 
others, who can't afford it, still do it from the 
spirit of gambling. There is no large profit to 
be made without corresponding risk, they own 
to themselves, and for the sake of the chance 
they are willing to incur the danger; that 
principle is the very soul of gambling, so I 
trust that you are not imbued with it.'* 

" Oh, no," said the major, earnestly. 

" But mines are seldom worked by private 
individuals now-a-daj^s," continued Mr. Rym- 
ple. " A company is generally formed for the 
purpose. In the event of failure, the loss, 
being borne by many people, is not ruinous ; 
and, should the mine succeed, so many the 
more are made happy." 

" I should not care to form a company to 
work my mine/' said the major. 

" I have had a great deal of experience in 
mines," said Mr. Rymple, " although they are 
not strictly in my way of business. Over some 
I have burnt my fingers. I did that when I 
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was a younger man. Of late, however, I have 
made a point of deriving profit from them. 
It 13 as easy to make money out of them a3 
to lose it, if you go the right way to work. 
I assure you, though, that the only certain 
way of making money by a mine is to form 
it into a company." 

" I do not like the idea, though." 

"Th.en, my dear sir, my advice to you is 
simple — mind, I am talking to you in the way 
of friendship, not of business; I am studying 
your interest alone." 

The major acknowledged the kindness. 

" I advise you to — let it alone. Have no- 
thing to do with it." 

"But," objected the major, "it seems a sin 
-to throw away what may be a most valuable 
property. Do you not think that I might 
•develop it to a certain extent, as far as my 
means will allow, and then " 

"No, I don't," interrupted Mr. Kymple. 
*' I have seen that done before, and know what 
it would lead to. You would go on and on, 
■always thinking that a little more outlay 
would suffice to make the mine pay, until you 
had ruined yourself. I have known many 
such cases." 

" Then what do you advise as to the work- 
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ing of the mine ?" asked the major, wavering 
in his resolve not to part with a single foot of 
the sacred Tavarne soil, even to a company 
formed to benefit him. 

" You have a mine— a mine of unknown 
value, let us say. Get some competent engi- 
neer to examine and report upon it ; then put 
it into my hands, and let me form a company 
to work it. In that way you must make 
money, whether it turn out a success or not. 
You shall sell the mine straight out to the 
company, if you like." 

" No ; I could not do that," exclaimed the 
major. 

" Then you may lease it ; that is easily to 
be done. Do you see my plan clearly ?" Mr. 
Rymple asked, as the major's brow assumed 
an expression of perplexity. 

"Well, hardly," the major confessed. 

" I will state your case. You have a mine 
of immense value, which only requires a small 
expenditure to realise enormous profits. It is 
supposed that thirty thousand pounds will 
suffice to put it into thorough working and 
profit-returning order. The company to be 
formed shall have a capital of a hundred 
thousand pounds. It shall pay you fifty thou- 
sand pounds for a lease of the mine, thirty 
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thousand pounds in cash, and the other twenty 
thousand in shares. Now, you see how you 
must gain by the arrangement. In case of 
failure, you have your thirty thousand pounds ; 
and in the event of success, you have, in ad- 
dition to that sum, at least a fifth of the pro- 
fits — all without the least risk or annoyance to 
yourself." 

The major was, at first, dazzled by this 
prospect which Mr. Rymple held out to him ; 
still, however, he was not quite satisfied. 

" But should the mine prove valueless ?" he 
asked. 

" In that case you net your cool thirty thou- 
sand." 

"But would that be honest?" 

Mr. Rymple leaned back in his chair, the 
better to survey the man who could ask so 
extraordinary a question. 

"Honest I" he exclaimed. "Of course it 
would be." 

" I do not think that I could, in conscience^ 
take the money should the mine turn out a 
failure," said the major, gravely. 

"Listen, my dear sir," said Mr. Rymple^ 
earnestly. " The aflfair would be a pure specu- 
lation. The mine might prove to be worth a 
million, instead of fifty thousand pounds. In 
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that case the purchasers would give you not a 
farthing extra. Why, then, should you object 
to taking their money should an opposite 
state of things occur ? You are only selling 
a chance, you know, not a guaranteed cer- 
tainty." 

But that did not satisfy the major. He 
could not conscientiously suffer anybody to 
lose through his mine, when he was a gainer 
thereby. In vain did Mr. Rymple labour to 
demonstrate to him the madness of feelins: 
any concern for the losses of others, who 
would be only too happy to make money 
by his misfortunes ; the major stuck to his 
point. The fact was that, in spite of Mr. 
Rymple's warning, he still clung to his belief 
in the practicability of working the mine him- 
self. The stockbroker saw this plainly enough; 
therefore, instead of wasting his time in argu- 
ment with his obstinate visitor, he proposed 
that, as the preliminaries must be the same, 
whatever steps the major might ultimately 
take for the disposal or working of his mine, 
they should get these settled first, by finding 
a competent engineer, and sending him down 
to Castle Tavarne to report upon the pro- 
spects of the lode. To this the major assented, 
and Mr. Rymple charged himself with the 
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duty of finding a fit and proper man to under- 
take the exploration. 

Matters being thus settled, the major and 
Mervyn rose to take their leave, but before 
they went the former expressed his deep regret 
that Mrs. Rymple should be so sad an invalid, 
and hoped that their interview with her might 
not be productive of any evil results. 

"Invalid!" sighed Mr. Rymple, with a pe- 
culiar glance at Mervyn. " Your son knows 
what sort of an invalid she is, sir. She is 
wearing me out. It is a misery for me to be 
at home. But I cannot stand it much longer. 
No ; if she does not improve I shall go." 

'^ You must be patient under your affliction," 
said the major, in tone of kind consolation. 

" Patient I If I hadn't the patience of Job I 
could never stand it. She calls me ^ sir' now," 
Mr. Rymple informed Mervyn. " She accuses 
me of having a design upon her life. If I 
come from my office an hour earlier than 
usual, she swears that I have hastened home 
to vent my brutality upon her. If I am a 
trifle later than usual, she declares that I 
abandon and neglect her, and insinuates the 
most frightful suspicions against me. If I 
speak to her, she contradicts me, or perverts 
my words into the falsest sense. If I am 
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silent, she attributes my silence to plots that I 
am hatching against her. If I remonstrate, 
she falls back upon her plea of delicate health. 
Oh, Lord, it is awful." Mr. Rymple seemed 
quite exhausted by the multiplicity of his 
sorrows. He poured them forth with the air 
of a sufferer whose sole relief lies in confes- 
sion. 

The major was shocked. His own married 
life had been such a happy one, that he could 
not understand dissension between man and 
wife. Mrs. Rymple was mad, however, ac- 
cording to Mervyn; that accounted for all. 
He sought to console Mr. Rymple, and to 
comfort him with the assurance that his pa- 
tience would not be without its reward ; but 
Mr. Rymple was not to be comforted thus ; 
he had made up his mind to separate from his 
wife, unless she turned over a new leaf, and 
that right speedily; it was his intention to 
announce his determination to her that very 
day. The utmost that the major could effect 
was to persuade him to defer the declaration 
of his determination for a few days, in the 
hope that a change for the better might take 
place. 

It was very seldom that the major came to 
London ; he had, therefore, many little pur- 
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chases to make that afternoon. He hought a 
new bonnet for Mrs. Tavame, in which trans- 
action he was sadly cheated. Then he had 
to visit his horticulturist, his fishing-tackle 
maker, his tailor, and bootmaker. It was half- 
past seven before Mervyn and he arrived at 
the hotel. Alleyne had not yet returned. As 
the major was dressing for dinner, a servant 
brought him a telegram. It was from his 
wife, who, as soon as she had heard Louisa's 
story, had ordered out the carriage and driven 
off to Haverfordwest. The telegram ran 
thus: 

"Mr. D. sails from Milford Haven to- 
morrow morning. He has confessed in writ- 
ing. Return with Mr. A. to-night, or you 
will miss him." 

"Request Mr. Alleyne to come to me as 
soon as he comes into the hotel," said the 
major, hastily. " And — stay, what time does 
the last train leave for South Wales ?" 

"Nine o'clock, sir." 

" We shall go by it. Have our bill made 
out. Send Mr. Alleyne to me as soon as you 
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The major paced his room in a state of great 
excitement. Had Mr. Dobbs' confession di- 
rectly concerned him he could not have been 
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more agitated than he was at learning that it 
had been made. Mr. Dobbs about to leave 
England! That looked very bad. Why 
should he be leaving England? What dark 
crime was revealed in his confession ? How 
would it aflfect AUeyne ? It was most impro- 
bable that any good could accrue to AUeyne 
from the confession. Mr. Dobbs would scarcely 
seek to flee from the presence of one whom he 
benefited. No ; the confession must be fraught 
with ruin — ruin to AUeyne's prospects, ruin 
to his happiness. And this the young man 
had drawn upon himself through his wish to 
serve Mervyn. How much happier for him 
had he never visited Castle Tavarne ! Then 
he might have remained in ignorance of the 
fatal secret ; better to be ignorant than wise, 
when wisdom is only to be bought at the cost 
of a life's happiness. But they must return 
that night, that was certain, so the major 
began to pack up. 

AUeyne returned to the hotel before eight 
o'clock, and, having received his friend's mes- 
sage, proceeded immediately to the major's 
room, imagining that his friend had some 
news to tell him of the mine, or of Lord 
Nabbler, who was slill out of town. He was 
surprised to see the look of distress upon the 
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major's face, still more surprised by the sorrow- 
ful accents in which the major told him that 
he had just received important news. 

" Not bad news, I trust," said Alleyne, still 
thinking that the news concerned his friend. 

" I hardly know ; this telegram is from my 
wife ; it has just come : read it." 

Alleyne took the telegram and read it 
eagerly. The major saw his cheek grow paler, 
and his lips twitch, as he perused it, but the 
young man said nothing. Again he read the 
despatch; then he gazed anxiously at his 
friend. 

" There is a train at nine o'clock," said the 
major, rightly guessing the meaning of that 
anxious glance. " I have told them that we 
shall return by it : see — I have packed up." 

"Thank you," said Alleyne, earnestly; 
'^ but I shall be taking you from town — you 
have other things, perhaps " 

"Tut — tut, my dear boy," the major cried, 
impatiently. " It is my duty to go with you, 
so say no more about it. I have an older 
head than that upon your shoulders — ^prudent 
as it is. I may be useful to you." 

" Thank you," said Alleyne, again. " I 
shall go and pack up, and join you, down- 
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stairs, in ten minutes or so. Does Mervyn 
accompany us ?" 

The major informed Alleyne that, in com- 
pliance with his brother's wish, he had con- 
sented to allow his son to remain in London. 
At this, Alleyne was greatly surprised, but he 
kept his surprise to himself and hurried off to 
make his arrangements for departure. 

It was a very silent and melancholy affair, 
our friends' dinner, that evening. The major 
and Alleyne had too much to think of to be 
very cheerful^ table companions. As for 
Mervyn, he felt greatly embarrassed. It was 
evident to him that there was some secret, 
which his father and Alleyne did not care to 
communicate to him, and the consciousness 
of this, and a certain jealousy that his father 
should share with Alleyne a secret which was 
kept from him, annoyed him not a little. 
Hitherto, the major had had no secrets from 
his son. Had Mervyn, by his misconduct, 
forfeited his father's confidence? It was a 
painful and humiliating thought that such a 
thing should be possible. Mervyn had no 
idea of the cause of this sudden departure 
from town — his father had simply told him 
that he Avas compelled to return to Pembroke- 
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shire without delay. AUeyne was going with 
him. How fond of AUeyne his father had 
grown! that, too, within one short week. 
Was AUeyne ousting him from his fathers 
affections? Mervyn's mind was busy with 
these bitter thoughts when AUeyne chanced 
to look up and beheld his friend contemplating 
him with a gaze but too indicative of the 
passions that prompted it. Mervyn coloured 
deeply as his eyes met Alleyne's. 

" You are wondering why your father and 
I are going down to Pembrokeshire, in this 
hurry," AUeyne observed. " There is a secret 
connected with it ; it is my secret. I promise f / 
to reveal it to you when I shall have it in my 
power to tell you all the particulars of it." 

" Pray do not suspect me of any wish to 
know secrets which you may have," said 
Mervyn, a little stiffly. 

" I do not," replied AUeyne, frankly. " I 
am only regretting my inability to confide it 
to you, now — that is all." 

The major looked at his watch; and saw 
that it was twenty minutes to nine — time to 
think about catching the train. Whilst the 
major was paying the bill, AUeyne seized the 
opportunity of warning Mervyn to be on his 
guard against any temptation that might be 
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thrown in his path during his stay in Lon- 
don. 

" I am so sorry that you are not going to 
accompany us to Pembrokeshire," Alleyne 
began. 

" I should be sorry, too," replied Mervyn, 
coldly, "were I not consoled for having to 
remain in town by the thought that I should 
be de trop down there." 

" Come, come, old fellow," remonstrated 
Alleyne, '' you cannot think that. Really, I 
wish that you were coming with us ; I don't 
like the idea of your remaining in town, all 
alone." 

"Why?" asked Mervyn, severely. 

" Mostly, from the desire to have the plea- 
sure of your company, but, partly, from a 
fear that you may get into mischief up in 
London." 

" Thank you ; have you expressed that fear 
to my father?" 

"No; why should I distress him? I see 
that you are hurt by my not having taken 
you into my confidence. Confess frankly : is 
it not so?" 

Mervyn was unwilling to make such a con- 
fession, curiosity being, in his opinion, a most 
unmanly weakness; he answered, therefore, 

VOL. III. c 
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that he did not care to learn facts concerning 
others, which others did not care to confide 
to him. 

" I shall, perhaps, need all your sympathy, 
in a few days," said AUeyne, with a sad smile. 
^' To-morrow may make me one of the 
wretchedest of beings. Would it have made 
you happier to have learnt that I was on the 
brink of misery — perhaps of ruin ? No, my 
clear fellow, I would not distress you. But 
the crisis is at hand, and should my worst 
fears be realised I feel that I may depend 
"^upon you for sympathy and consolation. May 
I not?" 

Mervyn's conscience smote him for the un- 
generous thoughts that he had conceived 
against AUeyne. It was with the old, friendly 
warmth that he exclaimed : 

"May to-morrow secure your happiness, 
dear old boy ; but, let it bring what it may, 
it cannot alter my friendship for you." 

" I knew that," replied AUeyne, warmly. 

*' Now let me tell you — briefly, for our time 

is short — that I suspect that a plot is 

afoot against your happiness — perhaps your 

.honour." 

"A plot!" cried Mervyn, in surprise. 

-^' Yes ; of which your late misfortune was 
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part and parcel. It is only a matter of sus- 
picion, as yet, so I can tell you no more about 
it, now ; but I shall find out — ^yes, it shall be 
my earnest endeavour to do so. Let me beg 
of you to be most careful in your dealings 
with everybody, even with your uncle. Do 
not let any sentiment — be it of gratitude, or 
generosity, or anything else, tempt you to 
incur the least risk. I do not know what 
to warn you against — that puzzles me — 
but " 

" Come along, Edward," cried the major, 
who was at the door, "we have but ten 
minutes." 

" We are coming," replied Alley ne. " Do 
nothing," he continued, addressing Mervyn, 
"that can entail upon you the least risk — 
above all things, don't put your name to paper 
to oblige anybody — you understand ?" 

" Well, hardly," said Mervyn, with a puzzled 
look. 

" Don't sign any bill or document — no 
matter whom it may be to oblige. Be most 
careful in everything you say or do. How- 
ever specious temptation may be, resist it for 
the sake of those you love." 

" I wish that I knew your reasons," said 
Mervyn. 

c2 
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" I haven't time to explain them," replied 
Alleyne — the two friends were hurrying after 
the major who was leading the way to the 
station. " I have said enough, though, to put 
you on your guard, I hope." 

" You have ; no fear of my being taken in. 
Thank you, for your advice, old boy." 

The five minutes' bell sounded, as they were 
hastening up the long platform of the Pad- 
din gton Station. The major went off to pro- 
cure tickets; Alleyne secured a couple of 
corner seats in a through carriage, and gave 
an eye to the luggage ; Mervyn invested 
largely in evening papers for the entertain- 
ment of the travellers. There was barely 
time to accomplish these things, and to ex- 
change adievLx^ and to request Mervyn to tele- 
graph to his mother to announce their coming, 
before the last bell sounded and the train began 
to move out of the station. 

It was a long and weary journey down to 
Pembrokeshire. Gloomy care clings on be- 
hind the horseman, speed he never so swiftly ; 
no less true is it that he sits beside him who 
travels by express train. But the horseman 
has a solace unknown to the railway voyageur: 
the pace of his steed may accord with the 
passions of its rider — consolation denied to 
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the journeyer by train. For hour after hour, 
when minutes seem all too long, must the 
wretched railway traveller sit motionless, with 
care perched upon his breast, and tugging 
away at his heart-strings; he must listen, 
without the power of shutting his ears, to the 
•demon singing, in the clank of the rattling, 
iron wheels, ever the same song of despair. 
How slowly does the flying train seem to creep 
along I Each stoppage seems to be ordained 
by the spirit of evil, that there may be time, 
wherein the worst fears of the traveller may be 
realised. 

It was a silent journey. Once the major 
endeavoured to discuss the news contained in 
his wife's telegram, but AUeyne interrupted 
him. 

" Let us wait until to-morrow, dear friend, 
before we attempt to form our judgment In 
our ignorance we can determine nothing. We 
can only devise fresh causes for fear, and 
Heaven knows ! there are enough already." 

Through that long night AUeyne slept not. 
Once or twice, the major hoped that his eyes 
were closed in slumber, but at the least move- 
ment on the part of the elder traveller, his 
friend's eyes were opened again with the same 
sleepless gaze. The major himself dozed off 
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to sleep, many times. The last time, when he 
awoke, it was broad daylight; AUeyne was 
standing up, collecting their things. 

" We have passed Clarbeston-road," he ex- 
plained. " We are due at Haverfordwest in 
a few minutes." 

The major yawned and stretched himself; 
then arose and began to strap up his railway 
rug, preparatory to getting out at the next 
station. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A FRUITLESS CHASE. 

Their journey was not to end at Haverford* 
west. Upon the platform, as the train drew 
into the station, the major caught sight of his 
wife. She saw him at the same moment, and 
hastened up to the carriage. 

" Don't get out," she cried, as the major 
opened the door. 

"Not? Why?" asked her husband, in sur- 
prise. 

" Because we must go on to Milford. I have- 
taken tickets for you. Are you and Mr. 
AUeyne alone in the carriage ? That is right I 
give your things to Philips ; he will take them^ 
and will look after your luggage." 

The major made no reply, but handed the 
different articles belonging to AUeyne and 
him, out of the carriage, then Mrs. Tavame 
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mounted the steps of the carriage, and having 
embraced her husband tenderly, and greeted 
AUej'ne, she seated herself and proceeded to 
enlighten them upon the subject of their 
journey to Milford. 

" Mr. Dobbs sails from Milford Haven this 
morning," she explained. " We shall have 
time to catch him before he goes, and, perhaps, 
be able to prevent his going. In my opinion, 
he should be prevented from sailing, before 
we have learnt all that he knows concerning 
Mr. Alley ne." 

" I was going to scold 3^011, my dear, for 
having come to meet us at this early hour," 
said the major, gazing fondly at his \:ife. " It 
seems, though, that I should praise you." 

" Yes, you should," smiled Mrs. Tavame. 
"You see that I can explain everything to 
you as we go along. Time is precious. It is 
now past seven o'clock, and it will be high- 
water at a little past nine. The Young 
America^ in which Mr. Dobbs is to sail, leaves 
the Haven at high- water." 

"You know, Mrs. Tavarne," here said 
Alleyne, " how I thank you in my heart for 
your kindness to me." 

"But, Annie," said the major, eagerly. 
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*' you said that Dobbs had confessed. What 
was the confession ?" 

" I do not know ; it is sealed up. I could 
not bring it with mc — ^the cause of my in- 
ability you shall learn soon." 

"Was it a voluntary one?" asked Al- 
ley ne. 

" Well, hardly — Mr. Dobbs intended to go 
away, leaving us all in ignorance of what we 
were so anxious to know. He was compelled 
to confess." 

" How can I suflSciently thank you?" cried 
AUeyne, who doubted not that Mrs. Tavarne 
had found the means of extortion. 

" Don't thank me ; your thanks are due to 
the courage and wisdom of somebody else. 
Can you guess of whom ?" 

" Miss Tavarne," hazarded AUeyne, rather 
disappointedly. 

" Hester I oh ! no ; it was that dear, brave 
girl, Louisa." 

" Louisa — I mean, Miss Hardinge I" ex- 
claimed AUeyne in great surprise. 

" Yes, I must tell you all about it, and beg 
your pardon for what will seem to you an in- 
discretion. After you and my husband had left 
us, we were all in the dismals. As for myself, 
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I felt a very heavy weight upon my heart. I 
hud so many secrets to think of — all of them 
unhappy ones — ^that they — well, they made 
me feel quite miserable." 

Mrs. Tavarne hesitated a little here. Al- 
leyne interpreted her hesitation rightly; he 
coloured slightl)^, then said, quietly and 
reassuringly : 

" So, somehow, one of the secrets managed 
to slip out." 

^' I only mentioned it to Louisa," said Mrs. 
Tavarne, hastily. " I would not tell Hester a 
secret for any consideration, if I wished it to 
be preserved ; but I knew that Louisa was to 
be trusted. I told her that your whole hap- 
piness depended upon the knowledge that Mr. 
Dobbs had of your family history. Can you 
forgive me for having violated your confidence 
in this manner ?'' 

" It seems that I should thank, rather than 
blame you, for having done so." 

" Hester knows nothing of it," continued 
Mrs. Tavarne. " Of course, she was a witness 
of what happened in church, and, equally as 
a matter of course, she could not help specu- 
lating upon its cause. Her conclusion was, 
that Mr. Dobbs had murdered some member 
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of your family ; yes, she had no hesitation of 
accusing him of being a murderer." 

" Just like Hester," observed the major. 

" I only mention this, to give you a better 
idea of Louisa's courage. Yesterday morning 
she chanced to take a walk round by Ponty- 
bwlch. Seeing a cart laden with luggage leave 
Mr. Dobbs' cottage, she thought that it would 
be as well to ascertain the meaning of it. She 
went to the cottage ; she knocked at the door, 
and Mr. Dobbs opened it himself. The place 
was in great confusion ; there was every sign 
that its owner was intending to go away. 
There was no one else in the house or about the 
place. Louisa soon found out that Mr. Dobbs 
was actually about to leave the neighbour- 
hood — in fact, that he was about to sail for 
some foreign country. She knew how much 
depended upon the revelation of his secret, 
and she determined, at all hazards, to prevent 
his going away before he had revealed it." 

" Yes, yes," said Alley ne, eagerly, as Mrs. 
Tavarne paused to give full effect to her 
words. 

Mrs. Tavarne continued : 

"There was she, a young girl, alone, in the 
presence of a man whom she had heard 
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accused of being a murderer, determined to 
wring his secret from him. There was a posi- 
tion I She gained entrance to his house, on 
the plea of being faint and in need of a glass of 
water. Then, she openly taxed Mr. Dobbs with 
a base design of fleeing from the neighbour- 
hood, rather than divulge a secret upon which 
the happiness, perhaps fortunes of you and 
your sister depended. She demanded that he 
should remain until the return of my hus- 
band, and that he should then make full con- 
fession. He sought to escape from her. She 
barred his way, declaring that she would not 
leave him before he had made confession. She 
•even threatened, should he refuse to confess, 
to denounce him as a murderer. He prayed and 
besought her to let him escape, saying that he 
had pledged his oath not to divulge his know- 
ledge. No prayers could shake Louisa's de- 
termination. At last, she found that the oath 
had been extorted from him. She reasoned 
with him, counselled with him, consoled him, 
until, in the end, his heart was melted, and he 
oflfered to confess all." 

" Brave girl," cried Alley ne, enthusiastic- 
ally. 

" He would have confessed to her, but this 
Louisa would not allow. She had no wish 
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to learn your secpets, nor to have it said that 
her eflFbrts to aid you had been prompted by 
any spirit of prying curiosity. She made him 
state everything in writing, and she kept 
guard over him until he had done so. Then 
the confession was sealed up by Mr. Dobbs, 
and she hurried off to me with it." 

" Bravo for Louisa," said the major, rub- 
bing his hands together. ''That girl's heart 
is in the right place. She's no milk-and- 
water miss; no; she's what a girl should be, 
and, by George, I am proud of her." 

AUeyne more than reciprocated the major's 
sentiments regarding his niece, but his heart 
was too full of thankfulness, gratitude, and a 
feeling far stronger than either of those, for 
him to dare to utter what his mind prompted 
him to say. He bowed his head in silent 
assent to the praises of his friend. 

" After I had heard Louisa's story," Mrs. 
Tavarne continued, " I took counsel with her, 
as to our best course of action. We agreed 
that you should be acquainted with what 
had happened, without delay. We thought 
it most advisable, too, that Mr. Dobbs should 
be detained until your return. Accordingly, 
I ordered out the carriage at once, and then, 
taking Louisa with me, drove over to Ponty- 
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bwlch. We were too late; Mr. Dobbs had 
gone, leaving most of his things behind him. 
We wasted much time in endeavouring to 
glean some information from his housekeeper, 
but she either knew nothing of his move- 
ments, or would not impart her knowledge to 
us. According to her, Mr. Dobbs had given 
orders that his things should be packed up 
and kept until he could write concerning 
them. Unable to learn more from the old 
woman, we continued our drive to Haverford- 
west and sent off the telegram to you." 

" It was only just in time," said the major. 
" Eighty minutes later, and we could not 
have left London, last night." 

" You may thank Louisa for that," Mrs. Ta- 
varne replied, anxious that AUeyne should 
know the full extent of his obligations to that 
young lady. '' I wished to delay sending it 
until we had found out something more 
about Mr. Dobbs, but she pointed out to 
me the importance of losing no time in sum- 
moning you, so I agreed to send the telegram 
first, and make inquiries afterwards." 

" What was the result of your inquiries T 
the major asked. 

" We found that Mr. Dobbs had gone by 
train to New Milford. We had just missed 
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him, and there would not be another train to 
New Milford for three hours. Louisa advised 
our driving over there, to save time. We 
did so." 

"With the same horses?" asked the major, 
a little anxiously. 

" No ; we procured fresh horses at Haver- 
fordwest — that, likewise, was the dear girl's 
suggestion. We reached Milford, but there 
we could find no traces of our missing clergy- 
man — probably because nobody there knew 
him. We found out, however, that an emi- 
grant ship, the Young America^ was in the 
Haven, and that she was to sail this, morn- 
ing at high-water. Well, we proceeded on 
board." 

" There was energy, by George ! wasn't it, 
Edward?" cried the major. 

"Mrs. Tavarne and Miss Hardinge have 
laboured for me in a manner that I can never 
forget or adequately repay," said Alleyne, 
with emotion. 

"We went aboard," continued Mrs. Ta- 
varne, smiling at Alleyne. "We thought 
that we should never get up the rope-ladder 
that was lowered to us ; but, at last, aided by 
Philips, whom we had taken with us as de- 
fender, we achieved the task, and gained the 
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deck. Such a sight it was ! Poor creatures, 
about to leave their homes, perhaps for ever, 
weeping as they gazed upon the red glare left 
in the skies by the last sun they were destined 
to see set over the hills of their native land. 
It was most painful ; but we had no time to 
condole with others ; there was our duty to 
be performed. We found the captain — a very 
polite and gentlemanly man — ^who, when we 
explained the object of our visit, introduced 
us to the purser for assistance. It seemed, at 
first, that our hopes were doomed to disap- 
pointment, for thq purser declared that no 
clergyman, besides the ship's chaplain, had 
come aboard, or taken a passage. He pro- 
duced his book, and we looked through it. 
There, sure enough, we found the name John 
Dobbs, down amongst the list of second-class 
passengers, and further inquiry placed the 
fact of its being our friend, beyond doubt." 
"" " Finish your tale quickly, my dear," said 
the major; ''we are near New Milford." 

*' Mr. Dobbs was not in the ship ; that was 
certain, for the purser caused search to be 
made for him everywhere. We remained on 
board for a long time, hoping that he would 
come, but he did not. I obtained permission 
to leave Philips on board, to identify Mr. 
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Dobbs should he embark last night, and 
Louisa and I returned to Haverfordwest, 
where we found a telegram from Mervyn, say- 
ing that you were coming down — I had ordered 
it to be detained there until our return. I 
sent Louisa back to Castle Tavarne, to pacify 
Hester, who was furious when we left, and I 
myself remained at Haverfordwest, at the 
hotel, that I might meet you this morning." 

" And you have done all this for my sake I" 
exclaimed AUeyne, gratefully. 

" Oh ! would that I had done more, Mr. 
Alleyne." 

" But Philips ? I saw him at Haverford- 
west, did I not?" the major inquired. 

"Yes, he came by the early train from 
New Milford. He left the ship about three 
o'clock this morning. Up to that time Mr. 
Dobbs had not gone on board." 

" Suspicious, that," observed the major. 

" Why, dear ?" inquired his wife. 

" He may suspect that steps have been 
taken to detain him, and not embark." 

" I do not think so," replied Mrs. Tavarne. 
"You see that his confession was a sealed 
one. He must have known that you could not 
get down here before to-day, at the very 
earliest, so naturallv he would think that he 
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had ample time wherein to effect his es- 
cape." 

^* Was his luggage on board ?" the major 
asked. 

" Not unless it was in the hold. No one 
knew anything about it." 

" Have you any idea as to the nature of 
the confession?" asked AUeyne, hesitatingly. 

" No ; but Louisa told me that it had to do 
with some great crime." 

" That he had committed?" 

"No; of which he was cognisant. His 
reluctance to confess proceeded solely from 
his fear of breaking a solemn oath that he 
had taken not to divulge his knowledge of 
this crime — at least, so Louisa thinks, as I 
have told you." 

" Pardon me, my mind is a little confused 
— yes, I remember." 

'' Well, here we are at New Milford," said 
the major, as the train slackened speed. " We 
had better go on board at once. He may be 
there by this time." 

With all convenient speed our friends made 
their way down to the Haven, and, hiring a 
boat, were pulled off to the Young America. 
The deck presented an animated scene. There 
were sailors bustling about in that seeming 
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disorder which is, in reality, the perfection of 
order, shouting, singing, whistling and push- 
ing. There were emigrants leaning over the 
sides of the vessel, talking to their friends, or 
gazing wistfully at the shore. A perfect Babel 
of sounds greeted our friends' ears as they 
stepped aboard. 

"The gentleman has not come aboard yet^ 
ma'am," said one of the mates, coming for- 
ward, and raising his cap in salutation to Mrs. 
Tavarne. 

''Have you any news of him, sir?'' asked' 
the major. 

" No, sir. I dare say that he is ashore withr 
a lot of others. There are always many who 
do not care to join the ship until the very 
last minute — here comes a boatful of them 
now. It is wonderful how fond of the land 
some of them are. Servant, sir, I must be ofT 
to my duties," and off he hurried to super- 
intend a gang of seamen who were hauling 
away at a rope, yohoing at each vigorous tug. 
that they gave it. 

The boat which came alongside at this mi- 
nute, did not bring Mr. Dobbs, nor did the 
next, nor the one which followed that. The 
hearts of our friends sank, as the minute 
fixed for the vessel's departure drew nearer ;, 
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and the fear, that he whom they were so 
anxious to find, had escaped them, grew 
greater and greater as time wore on; it 
amounted almost to a certainty when the 
captain came to them and told them that his 
anchor was being weighed, and that they 
must leave the ship. Mrs. Tavarne still clung 
to hope, and suggested that there was a 
possibility of Mr. Dobbs' still joining the 
ship, down the Haven. The captain con- 
fessed that there was a bare possibility of such 
a thing, and, very kindly, suggested that Mrs. 
Tavarne should go ashore, and the two gentle- 
men remain on board the Young America^ 
until she was fairly out of the Haven, when 
they might return with the pilot, on board 
the steamer which tugged the ship out, which 
suggestion our friends thankfully availed 
themselves of. 

But all was in vain. No boat hailed the 
ship as she slowly made her way down the 
long haven. Out of the narrow mouth of the 
harbour into the open sea she was tugged. 
There she threw off her leading strings. The 
major and AUeyne bade the captain a hearty 
farewell and good voyage, and went on board 
the tug. The ship opened her w^hite wings to 
the breeze, and the breeze filled the big sails. 
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The Young America careened over, then, re- 
covering herself, sped away to the land of the 
West. 

"We have missed hirn," said the major, 
wistfully looking after the receding ship. 

"I fear so," replied AUeyne, sorrowfully. 
"It is hardly possible that he can be on 
board." 

" I don't know," said the major, dubiously ; 
" he might have stowed himself away some- 
where. I've known many such cases, both of 
men and women." 

"Ask your pardon, gentlemen," said the 
skipper, who had overheard the major's words. 
"Were you talking of stowaways ?" 

"We were," replied the major. 

"That ship's rather celebrated for them," 
the skipper continued, motioning with his 
thumb towards the Young America. "May 
I make so bold as to ask if you heard of that 
case aboard of her, her last homeward v'yage?" 

" We have not. What was it ?" 

"She came home from Galveston in cotton 
— that is, cotton formed the main part of her 
cargo. She happened to have a very rough 
time of it coming across. There were them 
nasty baffling head winds, too, a delaying of 
her and a keeping of her back, far over her 
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proper time. She was about a month late, as 
near as I can remember. Well, sir, she got in 
at last, and unshipped her cai:go, and down 
among the bales of cotton they found — ^sure-ly 

j'ouVe heard of it " 

" I think not. What did they find ?" 
" It was one of the most awful sights I ever 
saw, and I've seen a many in my time. There 
were the dead bodies of two niggers — ^young 
niggers, a man and a woman — starved to 
death they had been. They had made them- 
:selves quite a comfortable nest down in the 
hold, among the cotton bales ; they had laid 
in a stock of provisions and water for the 
v'yage, and then they had crept into their 
Tjunk, and been covered up with the bales. 
Of course they had had accomplices, who had 
helped them to stow themselves away there, 
for they couldn't have done it of themselves. 
IVell, sir, there they must have been until 
ihey had eaten their last morsel of food and 
'dfank their last drop of water; and then they 
must have resigned themselves to their fate, 
for no mortal ear could have heard them down 
where they were. They were clasped in each 
other's arms when they were found, and the 
doctor said that they must have been dead for 
^ fortnight at least." 
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" Horrible," said the major, with a shudder. 
What if such fate were to befall the unhappy 
Mr. Dobbs? The same idea struck the major 
and AUeyne simultaneously. 

"I suppose, captain," AUeyne observed, 
" that it would be impossible for anybody who 
went on board the Young America last night 
to stow himself away so securely as not to be 
discovered during the voyage ?" 

** Quite impossible, sir; everything was 
stowed away by noon yesterday, except some 
stores. He may hide among them for a time, 
but he's sure to be discovered before the end 
of the v'yage, and then he'll get^ a precious 
rope's-ending. I hope that that will be some 
consolation to you for not finding him, gentle- 
men." And, having expressed this amiable 
hope, the skipper clambered up on to his 
paddle-box, that he might the better direct 
the course of his vessel. The major and 
AUeyne paced the deck, discussing the proba- 
bilities of Mr. Dobbs having stowed himself 
away. There was some reason to fear that 
such was the case. Anyhow, the clergyman 
had escaped them for the time being. It only 
remained to hope that his confession was a full 
and truthful one. 
The major and AUeyne were put ashore at 
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Milford jettj^, where Mrs. Tavarne was anx- 
iously awaiting them. It was a dismal journey y 
their return to Haverfordwest, for each wa» 
oppressed by the consciousness of failure, and 
the inability to foretell the consequences of 
that failure. Mrs. Tavarne endeavoured to 
dispel the gloom that had settled upon them 
by talking of Mervyn, her brother-in-law, Lon- 
don—anything, in short, that might interest 
her companions, but all her efforts were in 
vain. Her husband answered her kindly, but 
briefly. He was not in a mood for talking ;. 
he was speculating upon the probable causes of 
Mr. Dobbs' flight, and foreboding evil for 
AUeyne therefrom. 

At Haverfordwest the majors carriage was- 
waiting for them. It was a relief to get into- 
it, after all the excitement of the morning, and 
to be driven off to quiet, peaceful Castle Ta- 
varne. It may be doubted whether there is 
any greater feeling of physical relief than that 
experienced by the tired man who, far from 
the home which he longs to reach, throws him- 
self, in the very abandonment of lassitude, 
into a soft comfortable seat, happy in the 
knowledge that ere he rises from that seat he 
will be at his desired destination. Thus it 
was with our three friends. They were fairly 
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tired out by the excitement and fatigue of the 
last eighteen hours, and ere the carriage had 
accomplished half the distance to Castle Ta- 
varne two of them had nodded oflF to slumber. 
Alleyne did not sleep, but he sat in his corner 
of the carriage with his eyes closed, wondering 
dreamily what might be the nature of the re- 
velation that that day was to disclose to him. 

Miss Tavame was on the hall-steps as the 
carriage drove up to the house. Louisa was 
not there, whereat Alleyne felt grievously dis- 
appointed. 

" Oh, you darlings," cried the fair spinster ; 
"and so you have come at last. Herbert, 
love, how are you ? Annie, sweetest, give me 
a kiss. And you, dear Mr. Alleyne, are you 
quite well ? No !" she exclaimed, falling back 
a step, the better to view the young man ; 
" no ; you are not well. Look at him, Annie j 
does not he look positively unwell ?" 

"Please do not look at me, Mrs. Tavarne,'^ 
begged Alleyne, who was conscious of the 
cause of his seeming illness. 

"And Herbert! oh, you sweet boy, you 
look quite ill, too." 

*' Haven't washed since yesterday after- 
noon," said the major, laughing at his sister's 
distress. " No more has Edward," he added. 
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Miss Tavarne gave a little shriek of horror, 
and vowed that it was too awful, indeed it 
was . 

"Where is Louisa, Hester?" asked Mrs. 
Tavarne. 

" Pray don't call her until we have made 
ourselves less awful," begged the major. 
"Come along up-stairs, Edward." And the 
two gentlemen hurried off. 

"Where can the sweet child be ?" said Miss 
Tavarne, looking around her. "The dear 
thing was here but a minute ago. Oh, Annie, 
you darling, you nearly frightened me out of 
my senses last night, indeed you did. Do 
you know that Louisa did not get home before 
two o'clock this morning ?" 

" I am very sorry," Mrs. Tavarne replied. 
" I was hoping that you would have gone to 
bed." 

"Gone to bed, Annie, love!" exclaimed 
Miss Tavarne, reproachfully. " Oh, you could 
not have thought that. What 1 before I had 
kissed dear Louisa, and assured her that I had 
forgotten and forgiven all the unkind things 
that she had said and done against me ? Oh, 
no, Annie, dear ; I could not have slept a wink 
had my mind been burdened by the thought 
'^at she still entertained unkind thoughts 
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towards one who loves her as dearly as I do. 
You, too, were a little unkind towards me, 
you darling. Kiss me, Annie, dear. There ! 
think no more about it ; I am sure that your 
unkindness was not intentional. I forgive you 
and Louisa everything ; yes, from the bottom 
of my heart." 

Mrs. Tavarne knew that it would be worse 
than useless to endeavour to persuade her 
sister-in-law of the fact that matters were just 
the other way about, so she received Hester's 
embrace and the assurance of her perfect for- 
giveness with an amused smile, and then fol- 
lowed her husband up-stairs. To him she 
gave the document which Louisa had extorted 
from Mr. Dobbs, and the major took it to Al- 
leyne, and, having delivered it into his friend's 
hands, left him to peruse it at his leisure. 

With trembling hands, Alleyne broke the 
seals of the packet, and drew forth from its 
covering the confession ; then, seating himself, 
he prepared to read the closely-written pages. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CONFESSION. 

" I MUST confess my knowledge of a crime 
committed many years ago. For sixteen 
years my life has been embittered, and my 
conscience grievously burdened, by this know- 
ledge. Many a time have I longed to make 
confession, and to cast off my heavy burden, 
but, alas ! I have not known to whom I should 
confess. There was the fearful oath, too, 
that I had sworn — ^never, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, to divulge my knowledge 
of the crime — that tied my tongue . Again, 
through these sixteen years, I have not known 
that my silence was entailing misery upon 
others than myself. Now that I know that, I 
feel that I am justified in breaking the silence 
that I have kept for all this weary time. I 
have prayed — oh 1 how fervently — ^for guid- 
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ance from above, and now metbinks that 
Heaven has had pity upon me, and sent one 
of its angels to counsel me, and lead me into 
the path of truth. I will obey the prompting 
that my heart tells me is divine. I will con- 
fess all, and if, in breaking the oath that was 
extorted from my fears, I shall commit a sin, 
I implore my Almighty Master to have mercy 
upon me, and forgive me my oflTence. 

" My father was a poor man, a gentleman 
of no profession, whom the failure of a bank 
had reduced to poverty. My two brothers 
and I were young when ruin came upon him. 
He was a good man, my father, and he strove 
to place us in a position which would enable 
us to secure for ourselves the independence 
which he could not bestow upon us. One of 
my brothers was articled to a solicitor, the 
other was educated for a doctor; me, his 
youngest son, my father designed for a com- 
mercial life. He sent me to Bonn on the 
Rhine, that I might there acquire a knowledge 
of German, that might be useful to me in 
business. A mercantile life was not the one 
that I should have chosen for myself, had 
choice been given me. My tastes were too 
quiet, my nature was too reserved — perhaps I 
should say timid — for the bustling, noisy 
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world of commerce ; but my father was 
anxious that I should enter the office of a 
friend of his, who had promised to help me on 
in the world, and I was too obedient a son to 
even whisper dissent from his views. I re- 
mained at Bonn for a year, and upon my re- 
turn to England I entered the merchant's 
office. 

" No need to dwell upon my own history ; 
it is my wish, though, to point out the work- 
ings of the wonderful Providence which or- 
dained that I should be the depositary of the 
secret which I am about to reveal. My worst 
fears were soon realised; the office became 
hateful to me. I could not get on at all in it ; 
I became the butt of my fellow-clerks, and 
their ridicule nearly drove me out of my 
senses. I made mistakes in everything that I 
did, and, at last, my employer declared that 
he could keep me no longer. I was not sur- 
prised at his determination, for it was a stand- 
ing sneer against me in the office that the 
labour of two clerks was necessary to undo 
what I did. I knew that I was an unprofit- 
able servant, although I strove my hardest to 
be otherwise. 

"At this juncture, my father died. His 
little property was divided between my 
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brothers and me — my share of it came to 
about four hundred pounds. I, now, deter- 
mined to abandon the mercantile profession 
and to enter the Church. I studied for the 
Church, and, in due course of time, I took 
holy orders, and sought to obtain employ- 
ment. 

"Misfortune seemed to attend my steps. 
The little money that I had gradually melted 
away, and starvation seemed staring me in 
the face. I was alone in the world — alone, 
to make my way in a profession in which 
patronage was all powerful. I had no patron 
— I might almost say that I had no friend, 
for my brothers, my only relations, seldom 
came near me, and repulsed me when I sought 
them. Day by day, I saw myself getting 
poorer. I obtained a curacy, it is true, but 
my stipend was less than thirty pounds a year, 
and pinch and starve myself as I would, I 
could not subsist upon that. My brothers, 
whose prospects were brightening then, ac- 
cused me of being the sole cause of my mis- 
fortunes. Perhaps they were right, but their 
minds were stronger than mine, and they 
could not realise the distress — ^the abject 
terror, which seized mc when I felt myself 
competing with other men for bread money* 
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They said that I deserved my ill-fortune — that 
privation would teach me wisdom. Wisdom ! 
as if the cares which filled my brain left any 
place for that. But, doubtless, my brothers 
meant well ; they are dead now, and far be it 
from me to utter any word of reproach against 
their memories. 

" Before my affairs became quite desperate, 
I was advised by one of my old fellow-clerks, 
who had been less unkind to me than others 
in the oflSce had been, to leave England and 
to go to Germany. In his opinion, I, know- 
ing German, might there secure an indepen- 
dence by giving English lessons. He had 
just returned from Munich, in which city 
there were many English families, but no 
English clergymen. By officiating, and giving 
lessons, he thought that I might secure an 
income sufficient for all my wants. I took his 
advice ; he gave me some letters of introduc- 
tion to people whom he knew in the Bavarian 
capital; with these, I straightway proceeded 
to Munich, heavy at heart, for my little all 
was staked upon the success of this venture, 
and, hitherto, my efforts had invariably en- 
tailed disappointment and loss upon me. I 
was, however, destined to succeed at last. My 
friend had not overestimated the chances of 
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success. The English community in Munich 
gladly received me; soon I obtained many 
pupils. The money that I obtained by giving 
lessons, and officiating as clergyman, more 
than sufficed for my few and simple wants. 

" I have digressed thus, to show how the 
finger of Providence led me to Munich. As- 
suredly, my going there was providential. I 
can trace the working of an unseen fate, 
which led me thither, that I might bear 
witness to that which, sixteen years after- 
Avards, I am to reveal at Ponty-bwlch. The 
ways of Providence are sure ways, inscrutable 
though they be. It is not without design,, 
that I have been compelled to preserve a 
secret so long, that I may tell it now. 
I bow to the will of Providence, and con- 
fess all. 

" The Earl of Fitznabb"— Alleyne started 
as he read that name — " was our minister at 
Munich in those days. He was a young man, 
but married and the father of several chil- 
dren. Report said that he had been appointed 
minister, in consequence of a wish, on the 
part of his family, to keep him away from 
England. I know not whether there was truth 
in the report — nor does that concern my taJe. 
His Secretary of Legation was Lord Gorford, 
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who at that time owned large estates here, in 
Pembrokeshire. Those two gentlemen were 
less sedate in their manner than befitted the 
holders of such important posts — ^but they 
were popular and well liked in Munich. To 
me they were always most polite and kind; 
it is through Lord Gorford's generosity that I 
hold my present living. I should say, my late 
living, for I have resigned it. 

" One autumn morning. Lord Gorford, who 
bad been absent from Munich for some time, 
called upon me. He said that he and the 
minister were anxious to assist a friend of 
theirs, and wished me to aid them in doing 
so. This friend was desirous of being married 
in Munich. The marriage could be celebrated 
at the Embassy, and his lordship and the 
minister would be present at it. Would I, 
he asked me, be prepared to perform the 
ceremony one day that week? I was not 
going away from the city that week, so, of 
course, I could have no objection to marry 
the couple ; accordinglj^, I promised to hold 
myself at Lord Gorford's disposal. It seemed 
to me, though, that in his protestations .of 
thanks for my promise, his lordship attached 
too much importance to so simple a matter as 
;xi marriage. 
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"The day came ; I was duly summoned to 
the Embassy, and there introduced to the 
parties who were desirous of being married— 
a Mr. Charles Morley and a Miss Isabel Al- 
leyne — British subjects." 

AUeyne dropped the paper — Morley, then, 
was the name of his father. For long he 
pondered over it, striving to recall it to mind. 
It was useless, though; had he ever heard 
the name, it had faded from his memory. 
With a sigh, he resumed his perusal of the 
confession. 

*' The young lady was given away by her 
brother — Mr. Edward AUeyne. The face of 
this gentleman w^as one which even a casual 
observer would not be likely to forget. After 
events were destined to impress it indelibly 
on my mind. Last Sunday, in church, I 
thought that I beheld it again ; what terror 
it excited in my heart! What memories it 
awakened ! Even now, it is before me as I 
write ; but no longer does it inspire fear — no, 
it seems to smile upon me, and to urge me on 
to confess all that I know. 

" The ceremony was completed : Charles 
Morley and Isabel AUeyne became man and 
wife. I drew up two certificates of their 
marriage, and these the minister and the 
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secretary signed. One was given to Mr. 
Alleyne — the other was retained at the Em- 
bassy. It was quite a private marriage, nor 
were there other witnesses of it than Mr. 
Alleyne and the two noblemen. I was re- 
quested not to inform anybody of it. T had 
no wish to do so ; surely the couple's interests 
were safe in the hands of such honourable 
men, as the minister and his secretary. Per- 
haps, though, the evident secrecy that there 
was in the whole affair, and the anxiety mani- 
fested by all who took part in it, caused me 
to think more of this marriage than I should 
otherwise have done ; anyhow, for long after- 
wards, my mind was constantly reverting to 
it, and I felt no slight curiosity to know the 
fate of the beautiful young creature whom I 
had married to Mr. Charles Morley. 

" Time passed ; five or six years rolled by, 
and I met those whom I was anxious to see. 
It was in the summer ; I was stopping at the 
Deutscher. Hof in Freiburg, with a friend, 
Professor Wanzefinder, of Heidelburg, whose 
collection of Hemvptera was, at that time, the 
admiration of the leading entomologists of 
Germany. The great man had honoured me 
by permitting me to accompany him in search 
of some rare cicadce, which he expected to 
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find on the heights of the Schwarz-wald- 
gebirge. 

" I was pained to see the great alteration 
that six years had wrought in the appearance 
of Mrs. Morley. Her face wore an expression 
of patient suffering and secret grief. There 
was many a silver thread in her black hair — 
and, yet, she could not have been older than 
three or four and twenty at that time. There 
was a still greater change in the appearance 
of her husband. His forehead was furrowed 
with wrinkles; his hair was very grey; he 
had lost his upright bearing, and in the wan- 
dering glances of his dark eyes, I could 
detect fear or suspicion of everybody near 
him. 

" Mrs. Morley recognised me and spoke very 
kindly to me. I do not know if her husband 
recognised me, then ; perhaps not, for I over- 
heard him rebuking his wife for speaking to a 
stranger. It was at the iable-d^hote that we 
met. Mrs. Morley got up and left the table 
as her husband rebuked her, and he followed 
his wife from the room. 

" We met again at table, the next day, but, 
then, we were as the most perfect strangers to 
«ach other. Not one glance did I get from 
Mrs. Morley. My heart bled for her, poor 
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soul, for I could see that she was unhappy^ 
and I could only attribute her unhappiness to 
her husband's unkindness. I believed that it 
was his wish that she should not speak to me, 
or know me, so I refrained from addressing 
her. 

" All the next day I was out in the forest, 
hunting for cicadce. I had parted company 
with my friend the professor, that we might, 
separated, have better chance of finding spe- 
cimens. My exertions had fatigued me, and 
when, at last, I turned my step homewards, I 
could scarcely drag one leg after the other. 
A spur of mountain lay between me and my 
destination. Over this spur, ran the road 
from Freiburg to Fruhsdorf. A long and 
weary climb to the summit was before me, 
but I toiled on, painfully, and at last gained 
the highest point of the pass, where, thoroughly 
exhausted, I threw myself down upon the 
bank by the side of the road, and sank, 
almost out of sight, amongst the thick whortle- 
berry bushes. 

" It was a wonderfully beautiful spot, that 
summit of the pass. There, the road skirted 
a precipice ; one might have dropped a stone 
over the brink and it would have fallen 
straight into the mountain torrent which 
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roared, a thousand feet below. Near me, on 
every side, was a sea of dark foliage, save 
where the lofty grey rocks peered high above 
the surrounding pines. In the far distance 
the sun was gilding the summit of Schauins- 
land. A gentle breeze, laden with the sweet 
perfume of the pines, was sighing through 
the forest. You will think that I remember 
that scene well. I do : there, my last minutes^ 
of happiness were spent; there I lay dreaming,, 
fool that I was ! that nought but peace and 
virtue could reign in such a spot. 

" I heard voices ; some people were coming 
up the pass, on the Freiburg side. There was^ 
the sound of a horse's hoofs ; two men were 
talking angrily together. I lay still, for I 
was very tired, and their dispute did not con- 
cern me. When near me, they stopped. Ta 
my surprise, they were talking in English : I 
overheard every word of their conversation. 

" ' Give it to me,' cried one of the men, 
fiercely. 

" ' Never,' replied the other, in tones equally 

angry. 

'* * Hark you,' continued the first. ' I will 
have it ; it is my property, and I swear by 
God that you shall not leave this spot before 
it is in my possession.' 
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" ' For Heaven s sake give it to him, 
Edward,' cried a woman, in accents of terror 
and entreaty. 

" ' I shall not,' declared the second man, 
resolutely. 'I must protect your interests 
against the designs of this scoundrel — this 
villain — this paltry bully ' • 

" I heard the sound of a heavy blow : I 
raised myself from the ground and gazed upon 
the scene ; a man was on the ground — another 
was standing over him. The lady was spring- 
ing from her horse — to my amazement, in her 
I recognised Mrs. Morley ; he upon the ground 
was her brother — 1 had seen him but once 
before, but six years had not effaced his fea- 
tures from my mind. He who had struck the 
blow was Mr. Morley. 

" Mrs. Morley sprang from her horse, and 
seized her husband's arm as he was about to 
strike her brother, who was rising. With a 
•curse, he shook her off, and she fell upon the 
road. By that time Mr. Alleyne had regained 
hig feet; he rushed furiously ypon his 
assailant. The two men closed in a deadly 
embrace; locked in each other's arms they 
writhed round and round, ever nearer to that 
awful edge ; there was no wall — no handrail — 
nothing between them and the deep precipice. 
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Desperately they strove together, but with 
unequal strength. Mr. Morley was by far the 
more powerful of the combatants — his eyes 
glared with devilish hate, as he dragged his 
opponent nearer to the brink. In horror, I 
staggered to my feet, at the same moment that 
Mrs. Morley rose from the ground — together, 
she and I rushed towards the combatants — 
but we were too late. The arms of the 
younger man were pinioned in the grasp of 
the other — oh ! what a look of despair and 
agony beamed from Edward Alleyne's eyes 
thenl I rushed forwards, as, collecting all 
his strength, Mr. Morley hurled his opponent 
away from him. Backwards staggered the 
young man — backwards, over that brink, he 
disappeared. And she — his sister ! she uttered 
a piercing shriek as she saw her brother fall, 
and then clasping her hands over her eyes, 
and calling wildly upon her God for pity and 
pardon, she sprang into the deep abyss. Oh ! 
the horror of that moment. 

" He — the murderer — he turned round and 
saw me. His cheek blanched — a cry of fear 
broke from his lips. I turned to flee, but 
with a mighty bound he was upon me ; he 
seized me, and in his terrible grasp I was but 
as a child. I was weak and life was very 
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dear to me^ — I implored him to spare me ; I 
promised — I know not what in my terror I 
promised — but he released me. Panting and 
glaring, he stood before me, and 1 grovelled 
upon the ground at his feet and besought 
him to spare my life. Coward that I was I 
Far better had it been for me, had I there 
died. 

" Again he seized me — he forced me to stand 
before him. I read but small hope of pity in 
his gleaming eyes. I redoubled my prayers 
for mercy. 

" ^ You must die,' he hissed into my ear. 
' Your life is necessary to my safety.' 

" I declared that his secret should be safe 
with me — that nought should wring it from 
me. Again and again I implored him to spare 
my life. 

"He paused — he relinquished his grasp; 
he gazed long and steadfastly into my eyes, 
as though he would read my very soul, and 
learn what dependence might be placed upon 
my words. 

"'Will you keep your word?' he asked; 
' is an oath a sacred thing in your eyes ?' 

" I poured forth protestations that my oath 
was inviolable. 

" Then he made me swear, in words too 
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awful for me to repeat, that I would never 
betray my knowledge of his crime. Oh ! that 
fearful oath. Am I justified, even now, in 
breaking it ? Alas ! I know not ; but my 
mind can no longer bear the burden of the 
secret. I must confess, although, by confession, 
I imperil my chance of everlasting salvation. 

" * I am trusting you with my life,' he said, 
when I had sworn in the fearful terms that 
he had dictated to me ; ' but do not think that 
I am altogether dependent upon the oath that 
you have taken. Betray me, and the most 
horrible fate shall overtake you ; flee whither- 
soever you wall, my vengeance, even after my 
death, shall find you out ; you, too, shall die 
in agony and in torture. For your own sake 
in this world, if you fear not for your soul in 
the next, you had better not betray me.' 

" That fate I am now drawing down upon 
myself, by this confession. Can I escape it? 
Heaven grant that I may. I will flee to the 
uttermost parts of the world — I will hide my- 
self from the eyes of men — that, haply, I 
may escape the working of his vengeance. 

" The hungry abyss was to have yet another 
victim that day. The horse that Mrs Morley 
had ridden was standing by the roadside, 
cropping the bushes. Mr. Morley led it to- 
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wards the precipice, and then proceeded to 
back it over the brink. The poor animal 
seemed conscious of its impending fate; it 
snorted in terror; it reared and plunged in 
its efforts to escape, but its struggles were in 
vain — it could not shake off that iron grasp. 
The murderer took out his handkerchief and 
with it covered the ill-fated creature's eyes — 
and I, trembling coward ! stood by nor dared 
to interfere. I saw not the horse as it was 
thrust into that terrible chasm — ^my eyes were 
closed then — ^but I heard a dull, heavy sound, 
as it struck against the rocky bottom, and 
looking up, I saw Mr. Morley, standing near 
the brink of the precipice, holding his hand- 
kerchief in his hand. 

" Then the murderer told me the tale that 
I was to bear witness to. He would declare 
that his wife was riding between him and his 
brother — the last being nearest to the pre- 
cipice ; that something — a bird darting from 
the forest — startled the horse ; that it shied, 
and went over the brink, involving Mr. Al- 
leyne in its own and its rider's destruction. 
This tale I was to confirm ; I was, even, to go 
to the police at Freiburg, and tell it, whilst 
Mr. Morley obtained help from Fruhsdorf, to 
recover the bodies. 
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"Heaven spared me this last humiliation. 
The events of that evening were too much 
for my poor weak brain. I fainted, upon 
reaching Freiburg, and, upon recovering, 
found myself stretched upon a bed of sick- 
ness, and Mr. Morley sitting by my side. I 
had been very ill ; for more than a fortnight, 
I had lain at death's door, and the murderer 
and my friend, the professor, had tended me. 
Mr. Morley's story had been implicitly be- 
lieved ; his grief had been well acted, and 
there was no suspicion of the foul crime that 
had been committed. The bodies had been 
recovered and interred in the Protestant 
burial-ground. All this, Mr. Morlej' told me 
himself. When I was stronger, some police 
officers paid me a visit to obtain confirmation 
of the murderer's tale. Their visit was, how-, 
ever, merely a matter of form ; they were 
very considerate in their questions, merely 
asking me if it were true that I, returning to 
Freiburg, by the Fruhsdorf road, had seen 
the horse fall over the precipice, and, when I 
answered affirmatively, inquiring if I could 
account for its fright. The murderer's eye 
was upon me, and I repeated what I had been 
told, and they were satisfied. 

" For a week more, I was confined to my 
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bed, and the murderer still watched over 
me. When T was sufficiently strong to bear 
the fatigues of travel, he took me back to 
Munich. There we parted, his last words to 
me being an assurance that I should see him 
again when I least expected it. 

" Shortly after my return to Munich, Lord 
Gorford, who had succeeded the Earl of Fitz- 
nabb, as British minister there, offered me 
this living of Ponty-bwlch. I accepted it 
gladly, for Germany had become hateful to 
me, and I longed to return to Britain. Here, 
at Ponty-bwlch, for fifteen years, I have lived 
the life of a recluse, shunning all society — 
praying that time might bring me oblivion of 
the past. But that was not to be. Ever be- 
fore my eyes is the face of the murdered man, 
gazing, now sadly, now threateningly upon 
me. Ever in my ears is ringing the death- 
shriek of the self-destroyed. Side by side, 
through the weary nights, do the brother and 
sister watch at my bedside — night by night, 
I am tortured by the vision of their horrible 
deaths. Is time to bring me no relief? Yes ; 
my heart is lighter now. My soul tells me 
that I have done my duty, and that the dead 
will be appeased. 

^' My confession is made ; I have nothing 
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more to tell. Of the fate of the murderer I 
am ignorant. Since the day when he left me 
at Munich, I have not seen him, and I know 
not whether he be living or dead. Once, 
indeed, I thought that I had met him — ^but 
that thought was, doubtless, the ofispring of 
my craven fears. No ; it is impossible that it 
could have been he. He may be dead — 
death has been very busy during the last fif- 
teen years; it has carried off both my bro- 
thers — it has not spared Lord Gorford, Why 
should it have spared the murderer ? 

" But if he be living? My heart shudders 
at the idea of the agony and torture that may 
overtake me in punishment of my broken 
vow. It may be that I can escape ; flight is 
still open to me. I will flee and hide myself 
from the rage of the murderer. Seek not to 
find me out ; pity me and give me a chance 
of escaping from his vengeance ; and do Thou, 
great Father of all, sent comfort to thy suffer- 
ing servant, nor deem that his sins merit thy 
everlasting displeasure." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A LULL. 



A LLEYNE dropped the papers that he held ; 
he rested his elbows upon his knees, and 
bending forward, buried his face in his hands. 
For long, he sat, half stunned by the mighty 
blow that he had sustained. He had learnt 
the worst ; his father was a double murderer 
— his mother's murderer, yes, as clearly as if 
she had been hurled over the precipice by her 
husband's own hands. Oh ! were his father 
but stained with any other crime than that ! 
Any other he could have pardoned, he had 
prepared himself to pardon — ^but that — ^the 
murder of his mother! could he forgive 
that ? It was too horrible ; it was maddening, 
Alley ne sprang up and paced the room 
furiously. 

There was a knock at the door. The major, 
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rendered anxious by Alleyne's long absence, 
had come to comfort him, for he doubted not 
that the young man was sorely in need of 
comfort. Without speaking, AUeyne picked 
up the scattered pages, and, having arranged 
them in order, gave them to the major ; then 
resumed his walk up and down the room. 

The major's countenance betrayed intense * 
emotion, as he read Mr. Dobbs' confession. 
Many times he paused and gazed pityingly 
at AUeyne, but the latter would wave his hand 
impatiently, as if beseeching him to read on 
without pause. At last, the major reached 
the end of the confession ; then, he arose, 
and went up to AUeyne and placed his hand 
gently upon his shoulder. 

" My poor boy," was all that he said, but 
there was a world of tenderness in those three 
words. 

"That he should be my mother's mur- 
derer !" AUeyne exclaimed, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

" Do not say that," begged the major, de- 
precatingly. 

" But he is," cried AUeyne, passionately ; 
" yes, he is not less her murderer than he is 
my uncle's." 

" Let us not constitute ourselves his judges," 
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said the major, gravely. "We know but 
little of the matter ; we know not what pro- 
vocation he may have received ; it may have 
driven him mad." 

" It was a deliberate, dastardly murder," 
exclaimed AUeyne. 

"Hush, Edward; you are accusing your 
father." 

"Yes, my father; God help me!" groaned 
AUeyne, in anguish. 

"Do not judge him yet; we must learn 
more before we can justly do that. Mr. 
Dobbs, you see, knows but facts ; he cannot 
account for them. Oh I why has he gone 
away ? We must learn what we can concern- 
ing your father. Were Lord Gorford alive, 
there would be no difficulty in the matter, for 
he was a friend of ours. Henry knew him 
very well. But there is Lord Fitznabb — ^he 
may know something. My brother knows him 
— he may aid us to ascertain what we desire." 

"He is Lord Nabblers father," observed 
Alleyne, moodily. 

"True; yes, I had forgotten that; but 
Henry is a sensible fellow ; he will forget all 
that has happened." 

" But I cannot," declared Alleyne, in whose 
mind the barrister's bitter words still rankled 
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" Come, come, my dear boy," expostu- 
lated the major, " this is no time to bear 
malice." 

'* I bear no malice." 

" That is right. Well, I will wrile to my 
brother, asking him to find out from Lord 
Fitznabb all that he can about Mr. Morley, If 
you prefer it I will not mention your name in 
the matter. Henry shall think that it concerns^ 
me alone." 

" What shall I do ? What ought I to do ?" 
asked AUeyne. 

" Suspend your judgment until you have 
learnt more — ^you can do nothing until you 
have learnt more. Do not let us discuss your 
father's guilt, for we can determine nothing, 
yet awhile." 

" Yes," said AUeyne, slowly, " I must find 
my father first; then I must go to him,, 
and ask him why he murdered my uncle, why 
he drove my mother to destruction, why he 
abandoned my sister and me. Truly, my first 
meeting with him will be an affectionate one,'*" 
AUeyne laughed bitterly. 

" Do not talk thus, Edward ; it pains me 
to hear you. You are excited now — and no 
wonder that you are — but I have sufficient 
confidence in you to feel sure that, come what 
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may, you will do your duty as an honourable 
and Christian man." 

" Even as far as handing my father to the — 
but no ; you are right, dear friend. I cannot 
think calmly, for my mother's wrongs are 
before my eyes." 

" You do not know that she was wronged." 

"Do not know?" 

" No ; you know of no specific wrong done 
her." 

" But this confession " 

» It specifies no wrongs committed against 
her. It is possible that everything may be 
explained. Do not look at me as if I were a 
mortal enemy of yours, my dear boy. Let 
me endeavour to show you that a satisfactory 
explanation is possible. Say that there was 
insanity in your mother's family ; just suppose 
it." 

" Well, well," said AUeyne, impatiently. 

" That your uncle was labouring under it, 
when he attacked your father — that your 
father had but one mode of escape." 

" He was the stronger man ; he struck the 
first blow." 

The major felt that his case was hopelessly 
weak ; still he laboured to make the best of it. 

" We cannot be certain that your father 
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struck the first blow ; if he did it might have 
been in self-defence; it might have been a 
matter of life and death between him and 
your uncle. Then followed your mother's 
terrible fate ; her mind must have been un- 
hinged by the tragedy she had witnessed. 
Then Avhat more natural than that your 
father, in terror of being accused of murder, 
should have sought to save himself? — ^self-pre- 
servation is the first law of nature, you know. 
You see that the case may well admit of ex- 
planation ; but, as I have said before, do not 
let us discuss it in our ignorance." 

AUeyne shook his head sadly. The majorV 
argument had in no way shaken his belief in 
the criminality of his father. 

" If only Dobbs had not given way to his 
fears ^" continued the major. 

"Is it possible that the murderer's ven- 
geance can have overtaken him, already ?"^ 
asked Alleyne, suddenly. 

The major started. " No,'* he replied, 
thoughtfully, " that could hardly be. How 
could the — I mean, Mr. Morley, have learnt 
that the secret has been betrayed ?" 

" I know not," said Alleyne. " I pray that 
nought ill may have befallen him." 

" I will write to my brother,, by this after- 
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noon's post," said the major. " Doubtless, he 
-wdll be able to find out for us who and what 
this Mr. Morley is." 

*'Do not write to him, yet," requested 
AUeyne. "Let me send this confession to 
Mr. Antrobus, in the first place. He will 
advise me for the best, and I will be guided 
by him." 

" Tes^ do that, my dear boy. Now, until 
you hear from him, let me beg you not to 
lose heart. Be the brave fellow I take you 
for, and strive to put a bold face upon mat- 
ters. Try to believe, as I do, that everything 
is destined to come right, in the end." 

" Do not fear ; I can bear suspense." 

" Then write to your trustee ; tell him all, 
and await his advice with good heart. But, 
now, come down-stairs with me and have 
something to eat ; you have not tasted food 
for the last twenty hours." 

" I have no appetite," said AUeyne, wearily. 

"Still you must eat, or you will make 
yourself ill. Come — ^but you have not made 
your toilette yet. Change those dusty clothes, 
and then join me in the dining-room, will 
you?" 

Alleyne gave the required promise, and his 
host withdrew. 
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" Good, simple friend," muttered the young 
man, gazing wistfully at the door which the 
major had closed behind him ; " how full of 
charity is his heart ; how unwilling is he to 
think ill of others. Would that I could per- 
suade myself that his belief is even reason- 
able. But, no ; it cannot be. My uncle was 
murdered in cold blood — his death had been 
deliberately planned. Yes, it was not without 
design that he was lured to that lonely spot. 
He stood in my father's way ; he was the 
champion of my mother's rights ; he was 
willing to defend her interests at the cost of 
his life. Then, it follows that my mother's 
interests must have been opposed to what my 
father considered his. Oh ! horrible picture 
of misery and dissension — of wasted love and 
a broken heart. What was it that my father 
demanded ? that my mother would have 
yielded to him? that my uncle died to pre- 
serve for his sister? What could that have 
been ? I have much to learn yet ; the work- 
ings of that awful tragedy have still to be 
revealed to me ; my heart has yet to be torn. 
How thankful am I, that I alone have to bear 
the anguish of learning my fathers shame. 
Isabel shall never learn it ; no, &he, poor child, 
shall be happy." 
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Communing with himself thus, Alleyne 
seated himself at the table, and wrote a short 
letter to Mr. Antrobus. He told the lawyer 
of Mr. Dobbs' flight, after the making of the 
confession, and he begged his friend to advise 
him as to his best course of action. This 
note, together with the confession, he sealed 
up and addressed to his trustee. Then he 
proceeded to change his travel-stained clothes, 
and to make himself once more presentable, 
determined that, whatever his mental suffer- 
ings might be, he would keep them to him- 
self, and not suffer them to be a source of 
anxiety to his kind friends. 

Louisa was standing just outside the hall- 
door, as Alleyne came down-stairs. She was 
lecturing Rose, who had jumped upon her and 
torn her dress ; her back was turned to the 
house, and she did not observe Alleyne, who 
was approaching her. For some seconds, the 
young man stood still and silent, as if in doubt 
as to how he should make his presence known 
to her. Rose evidently thought the lecture 
great fun, for she was barking and jumping 
up at the finger which Louisa was holding 
up in reproof of the offence that had been 
committed. Great as was Rose's love for 
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Louisa, it was less potent than that which she 
entertained for any one whom she had accom- 
panied out shooting. Soon as she saw Al* 
leyne, she rushed past Louisa into the house, 
and then Louisa turned and perceived him 
whom she had served so bravely. 

" I have to thank you, Miss Hardinge," said 
AUeyne, earnestly, " for the very great service 
that you have rendered me — yet, how to 
thank you adequately, I do not know. Be- 
lieve me that I can never forget your courage 
and goodness." 

Who could have recognised in the blush- 
ing, confused girl then standing before Al- 
leyne, her whose self-possession was a matter 
of wonder to those whose life was one con- 
stant repression or falsification of true emo- 
tion? 

"I trust that what you have learnt has 
made you happier," Louisa replied, hesi- 
tatingly. 

*' Happier I no, Miss Hardinge, it has not 
done that ; but still I thank you with all my 
heart." 

" But happiness may come of it, I trust," 
said Louisa. 

"It may, yes, it may," said AUeyne, un- 
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willing to pain her who had striven so hard 
in his cause, by telling her that her success 
had doomed Hm to mLry. 

"And can you forgive me for my — my 
interference in " 

"Forgive you!" exclaimed AUeyne. "I 
bless you for it, Miss Hardinge; yes, as I 
would bless a helping angel." 

Louisa's blush grew deeper ; she felt greatly 
embarrassed, nor knew what to reply to Al- 
leyne's words. She was very happy, though, 
for she believed that her eflForts had served him 
whom she loved ; she knew, too, that her ser- 
vices were fully appreciated. In her confusion 
she sought to change the conversation. 

"Uncle is in the dining-room; he told us 
that you had not eaten anything since yester- 
day afternoon, and aunty is quite unhappy 
about it." 

" It is four o'clock, now," replied AUeyne^ 
not caring to break off the tete-h-tete, just 
then. " Your dinner hour is six, is it not? 
It is hardly worth while endangering one's 
enjoyment of dinner, by eating now." 

" But you must take something," Louisa 
declared, a little imperiously. How beautiful 
is the instinct which imparts, even to the 
tenderest of maidens, the knowledge of when 
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and whom they may command. Somehow — 
perhaps Alleyne's speech about the helping 
angel did it — ^Louisa felt that she had but to 
express a wish, for AUeyne to obey it ; there- 
fore spake she a little imperiously, and Al- 
leyne, albeit reluctantly, bowed his head and 
submitted to her will. Louisa hastened to 
soften the blow. 

"I have to run up-stairs to change my 
dress," she explained. " See what that tire- 
some Rose has done," and she pointed to the 
rent made by the dog's claws. 

Rose was sitting upon her haunches, looking 
up at AUeyne, as if in wonder at his bad taste 
in talking to Louisa when he might be out 
with her after the partridges. AUeyne re- 
proved her for her misdemeanour, and Rose, 
perhaps, felt the reproof, for she got up and 
marched off to the stables Avith her tail be- 
tween her legs. Louisa laughed, and then 
tripped up-stairs, feeling lighter at heart than 
she had done for many a day. AUeyne pro- 
ceeded to join the major ; the last few minutes 
had done much for him, too, and he felt that 
the world was not quite as black as it had 
seemed a quarter of an hour or so before his 
short conversation with Louisa. 

In the dining-room, with the major, was 
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Miss Tavarne, who had been endeavouring 
by every means in her power to get to the 
bottom of the mystery which surrounded 
AUeyne. 

"Dear Mr. Alleyne," she cried, springing 
up and welcoming our friend ; " you must be 
starving — ^half dead — ^you really must. Here, 
pray sit here — now what will you have? 
There is a most delicious salad — I have mixed 
it myself — for the cook here has no more idea 
of making a salad than those wretched savages 
of Africa — whsit are their names? — ^have of 
making a pate de foie gras. Herbert, you 
darling, I beg your pardon — ^you don't mind 
my saying this, do you, 3^ou sweet boy? 
You know that she cannot make a salad. 
How I wish that you would let me get you 
another cook." 

''I am quite satisfied with the one I have, 
Hester." 

" But how nice it would be if only you had 
some one who could do things in the proper 
way — as they ought to be done. Wouldn't it, 
dear Mr. Alleyne ? Oh I you must come and 
stay with me at my house at Torquay — you 
must really. It is such a Paradise of a place^ 
and everything is so nice." 
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" Then we aviU come, Hester," cried the 
major, who knew his sister's weak point. Let 
me see — ^we'U spend January with you — that's 
the fashionable month there, isn't it? Yes, 
we'll all come. There'll be Annie and myself, 
you and your sister will join us, too — won't 
you, Edward ?" 

"But, you darling boy," began Miss Ta- 
vame. 

"Oh I no excuses, Hester. We'll put up 
with anything, won't we Edward ?" 

The major winked at Alley ne, who replied 
gravely : 

* Miss Tavarne need make no excuses. I 
am sure that we shall enjoy ourselves very 
much. Let me see ! February — ^yes, why 
not spend February as well as January, at 
Torquay ?" 

"But, dear Mr. Alleyne," cried Miss Ta- 
varne, in great perturbation. 

" Yes, by George, that is a good idea," ex- 
claimed the major, laughing at his sister's 
discomfiture. " In fact I see no reason why 
we should not pass the spring there, do you, 
Edward?" 

" Not the slightest," said Alleyne. 

" But Herbert, you darling — dear Mr. Al- 
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leyne — I cannot — no, I'm sorry to say that I 
cannot have you in January, nor indeed 
during the spring. The fact is — I have pro- 
mised to let some friends have my house until 
May — yes, my friends will be there until 
May." 

" So much the merrier," continued the 
major. " We shall not mind them — what 
a jolly houseful we shall have." 

" You sweet boy," cried Miss Tavame, in 
distress. '* I should be so charmed to see you, 
but then — ^no then I really cannot. You 
know, dear Mr. AUeyne, that I am very little 
at Torquay. When 1 am away why should 
my house be empty ? It is ruin to a house to 
leave it empty, so I let my friends have it — 
and they — ^well to tell you the truth, they 
pay me some trifling sum — for expenses, you 
know — and that is so nice and charming for 
all of us, isn't it ?" 

The major was not satisfied even then ; and 
he continued to tease his sister until she was 
almost ready to cry with vexation. It was 
very rarely that the major was unmerciful, 
but he was now, for his sister's reflections 
upon his . cook had annoyed him not a little. 
There was Alleyne, too, to be amused, any- 
thing to keep him from brooding over his 
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sorrows. The major talked away incessantly, 
striving to entertain his guest. AUeyne, for 
his part, strove hard to shake off the gloom 
that oppressed him ; he strove very hard, and 
w^ith some success. The worthy major had 
the satisfaction of thinking that his efforts 
were the cause of Alleyne's calmness. 

After their late luncheon, the two gentle- 
men paid a visit to the lode, taking their guns 
and a couple of spaniels with them, in the hope 
of finding some rabbits in the patches of gorse 
which studded the field above the river. They 
bagged a few, but the afternoon was far ad- 
vanced, and evening came upon them before 
they had been out for an hour. The major 
used his best endeavours to cheer AUeyne ; he 
talked to him of farming, of his adventures in 
the East, of anything that he thought might 
interest his guest, save that which must sadden 
him. Even when they returned to Castle Ta- 
varne the major did not relax his attentions. 
There was just time to smoke half a pipe be- 
fore dinner ; that half-pipe was spun out until 
barely ten minutes were left for dressing. 
That was what the major wanted. Alleyne's 
time must be fully occupied ; there must be 
as few minutes as possible for gloomy reflec- 
tion. 
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" Only ten minutes for dressing, Edward," 
the major cried, affecting surprise at the late- 
ness of the hour. " Now, let us see if an age- 
worn old fellow like myself can be dressed be- 
fore you." 

At dinner, Alle3me, who was seated between 
Miss Tavame and his hostess, had but little 
opportunity for indulging in melancholy 
thoughts. Occasionally Miss Tavame, in her 
ignorance, came out with some mal-apropos 
remark, but a look from the major or his wife 
warned her at once that she was touching on 
forbidden points, and dearly as she would 
have liked to have learnt the secret that was 
kept from her, she would not do so at the risk 
of what she felt would be a serious quarrel 
with her brother and his wife. She had im- 
plicit confidence in her own subtlety, though, 
as have most people who are altogether wanting 
in tact, and she flattered herself that she must 
eventually unravel the mystery which caused 
her such perplexity. 

After dinner that evening Mrs. Tavame 
worked, and the others played whist. Of 
course, AUeyne was Miss Tavarne's partner, 
whereat ho rejoiced, whist being a game in 
which one's partner must be farthest removed 
from one. Miss Tavame rejoiced, too, at 
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first, from different reason, but her joy was 
less lasting than was that of her partner. The 
fair spinster prided herself upon her skill at 
cards ; her winnings formed a pretty little ad- 
dition to her income. She really played 
rather well, so great was her horror at finding 
that, however good her cards might be, their 
value was nullified by the innumerable mis- 
takes of her partner. Time after time AUeyne 
misdealt, trumped her best cards, revoked, 
overtrumped her when she had taken a trick, 
played straight into her adversaries' hands — in 
short, perpetrated every possible sin against 
the canons of whist. She was surprised, then 
vexed, then annoyed, then angry, and in her 
anger she herself committed blunders. At 
last she revoked, giving a rubber to her oppo- 
nents thereby, upon which she threw down 
her cards, denying that she had made the re- 
voke. The major proceeded to demonstrate the 
fact to her; the mistake was proved ; but Miss 
Tavarne would play no more ; so cards were 
put away. 

Mrs. Tavarne's eyes had not been fixed upon 
her work all the time during which the others 
had been playing whist. She had been watch* 
ing AUeyne very attentively, and, from his 
manner towards Louisa, she had formed certain 
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conclasions £iYOurable to the happiness of that 
young lady. Clearly it was l^Irs. Tavame s 
duty to secure Louisa's happiness, could she 
possibly do so ; therefore, with a good heart, the 
worthy lady resolved to put forth her best efforts 
in the cause of duty. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 



The major's refusal to entertain his brother's 
proposals made no difference in Mr. Tavarne's 
behaviour towards his nephew. The barrister 
was, of course, deeply grieved to think that any 
friend of Mervyn's should have had the auda- 
city — ^yes, audacity was the right word — to 
impute dishonourable motives to a gentleman 
to whom Mervyn had been introduced by him. 
Still he trusted — ^nay, he was certain — that 
Mervyn had the sense to discriminate between 
his real and nominal friends. Who, save his 
parents, could take a deeper interest in Mer- 
vyn than did Mr. Tavarne? Mervj'n was the 
barrister's only nephew, his only near relation, 
with the exception of the major and Hester. 
Was it not natural that Mr. Tavarne should 
study his good? Most decidedly it was. Yes, 

G 2 
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Mr. Tavarne's main hope in this life was to be 
able to benefit his nephew, and through him 
to raise the family name to a glory that as yet 
it had never attained. He would cling to this 
hope still, and he would implore his nephew 
to aid him in realising it. His dear nephew 
must give him credit for studying the family 
good. He must have unbounded confidence 
in his uncle, must make him his confidant, 
must come to him for aid whenever he found 
himself in any difficulty. Let him be sure 
that his uncle would never deny him assistance, 
no, not even if by assisting him his uncle should 
entail upon himself any amount of self-sacri- 
fice. Perhaps unkind words had been uttered 
against Mr. Tavarne by one who called him- 
self a friend of Mervyn, whom Mervyn, in his 
own natural goodness of heart, believed to be 
his friend. Yes, the man who had dared to level 
a foul accusation against an honourable gentle- 
man, would hardly hesitate to make insinuations 
equally foul against the uncle whose main ob- 
ject in life was to befriend Mervyn. But Mer- 
vyn had too much sense to be led away by any 
such insinuations. He doubtless felt, in his 
heart of hearts, that his uncle was his truest 
friend. He would not be led astray by any 
interested suggestions. Who was this Mr. 
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Alleyne ? Did Mervyn know anything about 
him ? No ; he did not. Was this Mr. Alleyne 
a man of family ? a man of position ? No ; 
neither the one nor the other. Alasl that 
Mervyn should have made a friend of such a 
man. True that he had, perhaps, saved Mer- 
vyn's life. Alas 1 that such a man should 
ever have conferred such an obligation on him. 
But the sense of that obligation must not out- 
weigh all considerations of prudence. No; 
there were limits even to gratitude. The 
monstrous accusations which had been levelled 
against an innocent man had stamped their 
author with infamy. He must, hereafter, be 
looked upon with the eye of suspicion. What 
could have been the motive of those accusa- 
tions ? That was but too evident ; it was to 
create a breach between Mervyn and his truest 
friend, his uncle. But such a breach should 
not be created. No ; Mervyn must show the 
scoundrel who designed it that he was not to 
be led astray by any specious representations. 
He must resent the insult against his uncle, as 
one against himself. If any man dared insult 
Mervyn, Mr. Tavarne would no longer call 
that man friend, however close might have 
been the bonds that originally united them. 
Mr. Tavarne was not expecting too much in 
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believing that Mervyn would renounce all 
friendship for Alleyne. It was impossible that 
Mervyn could ever again entertain the least 
regard for one who had so grievously insulted 
his best friend, the uncle who intended to make 
him a wealthy man one day. 

Such was the substance of the long exhorta- 
tion that Mr. Tavame addressed to Mervyn 
upon the return of the latter to Curzon-street, 
after having seen his father and Alleyne off 
by train. Mervyn thought that there was a 
great deal of wisdom in what the barrister 
said ; he thought, too, that his uncle was one 
of the most virtuous and best-meaning men in 
the world. Had it not been that Mervyn en- 
joyed the friendship of Isabel Alleyne, the 
exhortation might have had greater weight. 
As it was, although giving his uncle credit for 
every good intention, Mervyn could not be- 
lieve that Isabel's brother could be the deli- 
berate villain that Mr. Tavarne painted him. 
As for Alleyne's family and position, Mervyn 
cared not a rap. Who or what Alleyne's 
people might have been was a matter of perfect 
indifference to him, seeing that they were 
dead. Alleyne was a gentleman, Isabel was a 
most perfect lady; what more could be de- 
sired ? Had they been encumbered by a lot 
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of undesirable relations, the case would have 
been different. Mervyn did not impart to his 
uncle the scanty knowledge that he had of his 
friend's history ; he did not even mention to 
him the fact of his friend's having a sister, 
whence the barrister concluded that his nephew 
was altogether ignorant of Alleyne's circum- 
stances. Mervyn could well understand his 
uncle's wounded pride, and could make all 
due allowance for it, but he thought that it 
was going a little too far to ask him to re* 
nounce all friendship for Alley ne, to whom he 
was under so many obligations. Mervyn 
could not think of gratifying his uncle to that 
extent. AUeyne had, perhaps, been a little 
too hasty in judging Lord Nabbler, but then 
his hastiness was but the result of a zealous 
wish to be of service to Mervyn ; if anything, 
Mervyn should rather feel gratified than in- 
jured by the zeal which Alleyne had displayed 
in his cause. It was no good his arguing the 
matter with his uncle, though ; time, the great 
healer of all things, would soothe the bar- 
rister's wounded feelings, and teach Alleyne 
that he had done Lord Nabbler an injustice. 
It would be far better for Mervyn to say no- 
thing, and trust to time to bring about, a re- 
conciliation between hb friend and his uncle, 
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than, by openly contradicting the latter, to 
incur the risk of widening the breach which 
had unhappily sprung up between those for 
whom he had so great a regard. He there- 
fore listened to the exhortation in silence, and 
Mr. Tavarne doubted not that his words were 
working the effect that he desired. 

There was another point to be considered, 
too. It might come to Lord Nabbler's ears 
-that he had been suspected of dishonourable 
conduct. What could be more painful to a 
man of sensitive mind than that ? It remained 
for Mervyn to show by his conduct, when 
next he met Lord Nabbler, that his friendly 
feelings towards the nobleman had undergone 
no change. Upon this point Mervyn unhesi- 
tatingly promised to gratify his uncle's wishes. 

The next morning Mervyn felt rather out 
of sorts. He had not slept well; a host of 
thoughts — some pleasant, others the reverse — 
had run riot in his mind during the night, to 
the effectual banishment of slumber. Morn- 
ing had dawned ere he had dozed off to sleep. 
The barrister was a very regular man in his 
habits ; breakfast was always upon the table 
by nine o'clock, and it was deemed a grave 
offence to be late for it. Mervyn was more 
fatigued when he got out of bed than he had 
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been upon retiring to rest the night before. 
Certainly, he was in no fit state to give his 
mind to the study of ancient poets and his- 
torians that morning, as he soon found when, 
after breakfast, he endeavoured to do some 
reading. He could not read; it was useless 
his attempting to do so ; he must have some 
exercise to freshen his intellect ; he would 
take a long walk. Accordingly, he put his 
books away, and started off to the Park. 

It might not have been by design that Mer- 
vyn, upon entering Hyde Park, turned his 
steps towards the Marble Arch; he has de- 
clared that it was not. We may likewise at- 
tach a certain amount of credence to his asser- 
tion that his sole object in walking down the 
Edgeware-road, and out into the country, was 
a desire to get a breath of purer air than even 
Hyde Park afforded. But, when he turned 
out of the Edgeware-road into a little shady 
lane, which led towards a tree-crowned hill, 
above which peered a tall, thin steeple, one 
can hardly credit his declaration that his sole 
motive in changing his course was a wish to 
get away from the interminable villas which 
line the road to Edgeware. Mervyn did not 
know that the distant steeple crowned the hill 
of Hampstead, so he affirms. Fate, he de- 
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clares, led him thither, that convenient fate to 
which may be assigned so much that is other- 
wise difficult of explanation. Kind fate ! it 
led him straight to the portals of Paradise 
House ; then, for the first time since leaving 
London, Mervyn knew where he was. No, 
indeed, he protests, he had no idea, before 
then, that he was anywhere near Hampstead ; 
really he thought that Hampstead was quite 
on the other side of London. Strange belief! 
There is a strong prima facie case against our 
friend ; but we, knowing his truthfulness, are 
bound to accept his assertions ; after all, his 
adventure may be accounted for without much 
difficulty. There is a magnetism other than that 
connected with the poles ; there are objects to 
which the heart of man points as straight as 
ever pointed needle to the north. Let man 
but cross the outer circle which limits the 
sphere of his object's attraction, and straight- 
way, impelled by irresistible agency, he will 
fly off to the centre. Such a magnetism must 
have drawn Mervyn to Paradise House ; it is 
the only possible explanation of the matter. 

A strange thrill ran through Mervyn, as he 
saw the name of the school upon the gate- 
posts, and recognised the door from which he 
had been expelled by Miss Backstrapper. He 
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paused before the gate ; he looked with long- 
ing eyes at the bell-handle. Should he pull 
it ? What possible excuse could he have for 
calling upon his friends, that day — at that 
early hour, too, for it was not yet noon? 
Should he declare that he was anxious to 
obtain the pattern of the wall-paper that he 
had praised so extravagantly ? No ; that 
suspicious old gorgon of a schoolmistress 
would not believe him. Could he simply call 
to inquire after the health of his fair friends ? 
Hardly; he had seen them, but five days 
before, and had no reason to suppose that 
either of them was unwell. What a wretched 
state of afi^airs that a man could not call to 
see two children, in whom he took a brotherly 
interest, without incurring the suspicions of a 
miserable old creature like Miss Backstrapper. 
Oh I for the wickedness of an age which begot 
Backstrappers. Oh ! for the days of Arca- 
dian simplicity, when schoolmistresses and 
duennas were not necessary adjuncts to fair 
maidens. 

But regrets would not open the gates of 
Paradise House to our friend. Again he ap- 
plied his mind to the invention of a means 
whereby the opening might be effected. Sud- 
denly, a bright thought struck him. He 
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remembered having seen a large fruiterer's 
shop, not very far from the school, when he 
accompanied the two girls to Paradise House. 
He hurried off to it ; he invested largely in 
every kind of fruit that the fruiterer had for 
sale ; his investment he caused to be packed 
in a hamper, and then, having brushed the 
dust from his boots, he secured a hansom for 
the transport of the fruit, and made his way 
back again to the school. 

To Mervyn's intense disappointment, he 
learned from the servant that Isabel was not 
at Paradise House. It remained for him to 
make the best of his position, so he gave his 
card and requested permission to see Miss 
Rymple. He was ushered into £he drawing- 
room, where he found Miss Backstrapper, 
alone. There was a frigidity in that lady's 
manner, and a cold gleam in her grey eyes, 
that filled Mervyn with apprehension. He 
hastened to explain the cause of his pre- 
sence. 

"My friend AUeyne was in town yester- 
day — ^he came up from Pembrokeshire with 
my father — with whom he is stopping. Un- 
happily, they had to leave again kst night, so 
Alleyne requested me, being unable himself 
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to have the pleasure of seeing you and his 
sister, to " 

There was malignity in Miss Backstrapper's 
smile, as she said, interrupting him : 

"We had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Al- 
leyne yesterday." 

" Oh I indeed," cried Mervyn, in some con- 
fusion — he had not reckoned upon that — 
"Ah! yes — but, if I mistake not, it was in 
the afternoon, was it not?" 

"It was," answered Miss Backstrapper, 
sternly. 

" Ah, yes," continued Mervyn, " and he had 
so much to do that he could not do all that 
he wanted to do, and so he thought, that, if 
I would get a basket of fruit for his sister, as 
he had not time " 

" Mr. Alley ne brought a basket of fruit for 
his sister," said Miss Backstrapper, bestowing 
another ferocious smile upon Mervyn. 

"Did he?" cried Mervjm, taken aback. 
" Are you sure that he did ?" he asked, ear- 
nestly. 

" Quite sure," replied Miss Backstrapper, 
grimly. 

"Dear me," said Mervyn, feeling very hot 
and uncomfortable — " he did not tell me that 
he had done so." 
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" I have no doubt of that," replied Miss 
Backstrapper, severely. 

" Very inconsiderate of him — thoughtless 
of him — ^yes, most — ^but then he had to leave 
in such a hurry — called back to Pembroke- 
shire by telegram. He had other things to 
think of— yes, poor fellow. I can forgive 
him, although his thoughtlessness has entailed 
considerable trouble and loss of time upon 
me." By this time Mervyn had recovered his 
self-possession ; he looked at Miss Back- 
strapper with the air of a much injured man. 

" I shall write to Mr. AUeyne and tell him 
of the trouble that you have taken on his 
behalf," Miss Backstrapper declared. 

" That will be most kind of you," protested 
Mervyn. " My own time is so much taken 
up, that I fear I shall not have time to write. 
Miss AUeyne is quite well I trust." 

" She is." 

" And Miss Rymple ?" 

" She likewise is well." 

" Ah ! in this delicious air, who could be 
unwell?" said Mervyn, drawing in a long 
draught of the delicious element. "May I 
have the pleasure of seeing Miss Rymple, that 
I may assure her parents of her well-being ?" 

"Mbs Rymple is at her studies. It is a 
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rule of mine, that the studies of my young 
ladies shall be interrupted by no visits, save 
those of their parents or guardians." 

*^ Admirable rule," cried Mervyn, enthusias- 
tically. " Well, my dear madam, I shall not 
detain you any longer — ^your time is valuable. 
I will leave the basket of fruit, and you will, 
doubtless, explain to Miss Alleyne the singular 
forgetfulness on the part of her brother, 
which " 

'* I do not approve of my young ladies 
eating fruit. I cannot allow " 

" Do not be alarmed," interrupted Mervyn, 
" there is not much — only a pine and some 
grapes, and things of that kind — all quite 
ripe, I assure you." 

Miss Backstrapper had a weakness for pines 
and grapes and things of that kind. She, 
therefore, determined to confiscate the fruit 
to her own uses, so she raised no further op- 
position to Mervyn's leaving the hamper. 

But the fruit was not destined to become 
hers. One of the girls had seen Mervyn 
enter the house and had recognised him as the 
gentleman who had escorted Isabel and Aggie 
back to school. There had been not a little 
teasing and quizzing amongst the girls, con- 
cerning Mervyn. Soon as he was seen and 
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recognised, off rushed she who had seen him, 
to impart her news to Aggie and the others. 
Great was the excitement that it produced. 
Aggie knew well enough that Miss Back- 
strapper, could she manage it, would not per- 
mit her to see Mervyn, and, thereat, she was 
highly indignant. It was a shame — downright 
tjnranny, that it was. There were not want- 
ing many to applaud this sentiment and to 
urge her to frustrate Miss Backstrapper's evil 
designs. The large schoolroom was in a fer- 
ment. Lessons were abandoned ; not a single 
girl would work. In vain did the governesses 
implore, command, threaten; none but the 
very smallest girls took the least notice of 
their prayers or threats — a subject of far 
greater interest than lessons engrossed their 
tender minds. Great was the hubbub ; loud 
was the clamour of tongues. The head go- 
verness wept and tore her hair and declared 
that never since she had been at Paradise 
House, and she had been there for twenty 
years, had she witnessed so disgraceful a 
scene. 

Suddenly, as if by magic, the hubbub was 
hushed; silence fell upon all. The school- 
room door opened into the hall ; scouts had 
been placed near it to report Mervyn's exit 
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from the drawing-room. The drawing-room 
door waa heard to open, and Mervyn's voice 
was heard bidding Miss Backstrapper adieu. 
That was the time for action. 

« Go it, old gh-1," cried sundry sympathisers, 
patting Aggie on the back. " Don't be afraid 
— she can't eat you." 

The schookoom door was flung back, and 
Aggie and two or three others were precipi- 
tated into the hall by the crowd of girls 
pressing forwards upon them. Aggie was the 
foremost ; she was driven against Miss Back- 
strapper with a violence that almost knocked 
that decorous old lady off her legs. 

" Young ladies I Miss Rymple 1" gasped the 
schoolmistress. ^^What means this strange, 
this disgraceful behaviour ?" 

Miss Backstrapper was an object of terror 
to her pupils. The other girls fled back into 
the schoolroom with wild precipitation, leaving 
Aggie to bear the brunt of her mistress's dis- 
pleasure. 

"I am very sorry. Miss Backstrapper," 
protested Aggie, penitently — " somebody 
pushed me as I was coming out of the 
room." 

"I am so glad to see you, Aggie," said 
Mervyn, shaking hands. " Miss Backstrapper 
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feared that your studies were to deprive me of 
the pleasure." 

"How is it that you have quitted your 
studies, Miss Rymple ?" 

^' I wanted to get something." 

" Indeed I Disgraceful I Return to the 
schoolroom at once, miss."^ 

Mervyn interposed. 

" I shall see your father to-day or to-mor- 
row. Have you any message for him ?" 

" Tell him that I am very unhappy I" ex- 
claimed Aggie, resolutely. 

" I will," replied Mervyn, earnestly. 

" Unhappy, Miss Rymple ; impossible I" 
cried Miss Backstrapper, a little alarmed. 

Aggie was one of her most profitable pupils ; 
Mr. Rymple paid all extras and asked no 
questions. 

"You are so unkind to me," said Aggie. 

" No such thing," replied Miss Backstrapper. 
" I am much annoyed at this scene, and I may 
have spoken a little sharply to you, my dear. 
Go back to your studies like a good girl, and 
I will forgive you." 

" Good-bye, Mervyn," said Aggie, holding 
out her hand. 

"Good-bye, my child; the reason of my 
calling was, that I had to bring a basket of 
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fruit for Isabel. Miss Backstrapper, who has 
so many things to attend to, may forget it, 
and the things may spoil; you won't, will 
you ? Thank you ; when do you expect 
Isabel back ?" 

" Not until Monday or Tuesday. She has 
gone to spend a few days with Mrs. Charlton, 
a friend of hers." 

" Come, come, Miss Rymple," interrupted 
Miss Backstrapper. 

" Well, good-bye, my child. Give my — ^my 
love to Isabel." 

Miss Backstrapper's horror at this request 
deprived her of the power of speech. She 
could only point to the schoolroom door, 
which was suspiciously ajar. Aggie assured 
Mervyn that she would deliver his message^ 
and then our friend took his departure. 

When he reached the gate he turned and 
looked round; Miss Backstrapper was stand-^ 
ing on the door-step to see him safely off the 
premises ; the schoolroom windows were filled 
with bright laughing faces. To these last, 
Mervyn raised his hat politely, and they 
vanished. Miss Backstrapper took the saluta- 
tion to herself, and returned it with a haughty 
curtsey. Again the gates of Paradise House 
were closed upon Mervyn, and the servant 
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was warned, under pain of instant dismissal, 
without a character, never again, on any pre- 
text whatsoever, to admit him withii the 
sacred precincts. 

Mervyn sprang into his hansom and rattled 
off, light at heart. He had shot his first arrow ; 
he had sent his love to Isabel. 

"Let the old cat write to Alleyne," he 

-soliloquised; *^I don't care. I will tell Al- 

lejoie how desperately I am in love with his 

-•sister, and he will excuse everything, like the 

good fellow that he is." 

Still, Mervyn could not help regretting that 
4ie had not already taken his friend into his 
xjonfidence. 
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Fate had been sadly against Mervyn. He' 
had intended to reveal everything to AUeyne/-^ 
to tell him that Isabel had made an impressions 
upon his heart that nothing in this world 
could ever efface, to beg permission to offer 
his hand and heart to her who had enslaved 
him, to say everything, in short, that a young 
man shoidd say to the guardian of a young 
lady whom he desires to take unto himself as^- 
a life partner, for better or worse. Fate had? 
thwarted his intentions. There had been sa 
many matters to discuss, during AUeyne's short 
stay in London, that Mervyn had had no oppor- 
tunity of unbosoming himself to his friend. 
Unless Isabel had informed her brother, Al- 
leyne was ignorant that Mervyn had met her 
since the night of the Rymples' party ; he could 
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lalso know nothing of those visits to the theatre, 
the South Kensington Museum, and the Zoo, 
nor of that memorable return to school. It 
was unconunonly awkward, as Mervyn felt 
when he sat down to write to his friend. 
Alleyne might feel aggrieved at having been 
kept in the dark ; as Isabel's natural guardian 
and protector, he had a right to feel aggrieved. 
He might accuse Mervyn of duplicity; he 
might quarrel with him, and then good-bye 
to Mervyn's dearest hopes. Yet, Mervyn was 
not altogether to blame for not having made 
full confession to his friend ; he had sought to 
make an opportunity for confession ; he had 
braved his uncle's resentment when Alleyne 
left Mr. Tavarne's house, and departed with 
his friend, solely for the [sake of revealing 
everything to him. But, then, there was that 
affair of Lord Nabbler's to be discussed ; Al- 
leyne had so many questions to ask concern- 
ing that, that Mervyn had no chance of telling 
his tale then. He might have made a chance ; 
he might have interrupted Alleyne in his 
cogitations upon the demerits of Lord Nabbler, 
and insisted upon his listening to a matter 
which concerned him more nearly. Idiot that 
he was not to have done so ! But then, again, 
how could he tell that Alleyne would return 
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to Pembrokeshire that night ? He had thought 
that he should have plenty of other oppor- 
tunities for making his declaration ; that, after 
all, had been the real cause of his hesitation. 

The truth was, that a certain sense of shame 
had prevented the confession. But one week 
before Mervyn had confessed 'another love to 
his friend; he had told him^ all about his 
passion for Louisa. What would AUeyne think 
of this new love? Would he be willing to 
confide the happiness of his sister to one whose 
affections were so liable to change ? Mervyn 
had loved Louisa — or had thought that he 
had done so, which, in Alleyne's eyes, would 
amount to pretty much the same fhiig-his. 
love for her had vanished; now he loved 
Isabel; what confidence could AUeyne have 
that his love for her would not vanish like- 
wise ? Unhappy Mervyn 1 Why had he told 
AUeyne anything about his first love ? Why 
had he not suffered matters to take their own 
course? In that case everything had bieeii 
weU ; but now, AUeyiie must receive his de- 
claration with a certain amount of suspicion; 
How could Mervyn persuade AUeyne of the 
truth of his present love? In what terms 
could he declare it ? He knew not. 
. Three hours at least Mervyn spent in writing 
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and tearing up what he had written. Do what 
he would, he could not frame a suitable letter. 
This one was too abrupt; that one was too 
vague ; that other one, in which he strove to 
write gaily, ^as more like the production of a 
drivelling imbecile than of a [rational being ; 
not one of his letters was calculated to inspire 
Alleyne with confidence. Mervyn was fairly 
puzzled. At last, [it occurred to him that, 
after all, the best plan would be to approach 
the subject gradually. He must not shock 
Alleyne by telling him all at once; no, he 
must prepare his friend's mind by degrees, for 
the revelation which he longed to make. Thua 
Mervyn compromised between his hopes and 
his fears, and the result was a letter full of 
laudation of the Rymples' kindness and amia- 
bility towards him. Certainly, no one reading 
that letter could have suspected that its object 
was to avow love for Isabel Alleyne, whose 
name was mentioned but three or four times 
in it. One might rather have supposed, from 
its tone, that the writer had conceived a 
passion for Aggie Rymple, and might almost 
have accused that young lady's parents of 
having designed a plot against the said writer's 
celibacy. 
The impression which this letter produced 
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upon Alleyne was, naturally enough, the very 
opposite of what Mervyn had intended it ta 
produce. Alleyne, as we have seen, had visited 
Paradise House. He had learnt from hi& 
sister all the particulars of Mervyn's attentions 
to Aggie and her. Isabel had, however, im- 
puted those attentions solely to Mervyn's re- 
gard for the Eymples. In telling her tale^ 
she had kept herself in the background as 
much as possible, nor had the idea ever crossed 
Alleyne's mind that she had inspired Mervyn 
with any deeper sentiment than that of friendly 
regard. Alleyne had always looked upon hia 
sister as a mere child ; his eyes had not opened 
to the fact that she was upon the threshold of 
womanhood. His affection for her was very 
great; his regard for her was still greater. 
She was all that he could desire her to be ; 
she had even surpassed his fondest expecta- 
tions. Highly talented and accomplished, 
beautiful, truthful, loving, sympathetic, and 
blessed with a depth of character seldom found 
in one of her years, she was a sister of whom 
any man must have been proud., Alleyne was 
very proud of her — ^too proud of her to dream 
that she could ever bestow her affections upon 
any ordinary man. Mervyn, in Alleyne's esti* 
mation, was a good kind of fellow enough, 
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kind-hearted and generous, as far as those two 
qualities went, but, nevertheless, an ordinary 
man. Late events had pulled Mervyn down 
several pegs, in Alleyne's opinion of him — 
there was his behaviour in the Nabbler case, 
which argued weak-mindedness — there was his 
conduct towards Louisa, which implied strange 
mental vacillation ; no, much as AUejnie liked 
Mervyn, he could not admire him, for he 
knew not what there was to admire in him 
beyond his good nature, and even that, being. 
a little excessive, partook more of the nature 
of a fault than of a virtue. As for Isabel's 
conceiving anything like love for Mervyn, or 
for Mervjm's presuming to love Isabel, Al- 
leyne would have resented the suspicion of 
such a thing as an insult to his sister. She 
was far too good for Mervyn, Alleyne thought, 
and hence he had not the least idea of the 
actual state of things between his sister and 
his friend. 

But although Alleyne could not suspect 
Mervyn of casting the eyes of love upon Isabel, 
he could give his friend credit for having, 
fallen a victim to the fascinations of Aggie. 
Isabel's story and Mervyn's letter both pointed 
to that There was the secrecy, too, which. 
Mervyn had hitherto preserved, respecting 
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his attentions to the stockbroker's daughter ; 
that could have but one explanation. After 
all, what more likely than that Mervyn should 
fall in love with the fair Aggie? In point 
of intelligence they were tolerably matched ; 
and Aggie's rosy cheeks, nice figure, and 
genial, though rather boisterous manners 
were the very things to attract an ordinary 
xHan. In his letter, Mervyn represented his 
visit to Paradise House as being merely a 
polite return of some of the Rymples' kind- 
nesses to him. Sad at heart as Alleyne was, 
he could not help being amused by the letter, 
which told of the scene that occurred during 
Mervyn's visit to the school ; Alleyne never 
doubted that the whole thing was precon- 
certed. Isabel was away from school, spend- 
ing a few days with Mrs. Charlton, the widow of 
their defunct trustee — ^she could have nothing 
to do with Mervyn's visit. The whole thing 
seemed clear; the light-minded Mervyn had 
been captivated once more. How ridiculous 
was his fickleness I How absurd — to Alleyne 
— that one who had known Louisa and ad- 
mired her, should turn to the worship of a 
girl like Aggie. Well, after all, it did not 
matter much ; it was very unlikely that any- 
thing serious would come of it. A new face, 
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a new love ; Mervyn might die an old bachelor 
yet : with which reflection Alleyne tossed his 
friend's letter into the fire. 

That morning's post had brought a letter 
from Mr. Antrobus, in answer to the one which 
the lawyer had received with Mr. Dobbs' con-^ 
fession. It was a sensible, kin4 letter. 

" My dear Edward, — I have devoted my 
morning to careful consideration of the extra- 
ordinary document which you have sent me. 
You have, of course, considered the very 
serious nature of the assertions contained in 
it, and the painful position in which you are 
placed. I can throw no fresh light upon the 
matter — ^nor should I be willing to do so, had 
I the ability. The present is a most critical 
time for you. Within the next two months 
you will either have taken the position due to 
your talents, or for ever have forfeited your 
chance of gaining it. Your future hangs 
upon the result of your examination at Ox- 
ford. My advice to you, then, is to devote 
all your energies to the consummation of your 
labours ; to keep your mind, as free as pos- 
sible from any anxiety that may interfere with 
your studies ; and to permit this painful busi- 
ness to rest imtil after your examination* 
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Meanwhile, I shall continue to study your 
interests; I will make all possible inquiries 
into the matter, and with the clue given me, 
I do not doubt that I shall be able to find Mr. 
C Morley, or failing that, to solve the mystery 
which now surrounds him. I shall, however, 
decline to inform you of the progress of my 
inquiries— or to give you any information 
which may unfit your mind for study — ^before 
the result of your examination is known. I 
am confident that you will agree with me as to 
the advisability of this. Work hard — and let 
us trust that the future may bring you not 
only honours, but happiness. 

" I am, your sincere friend, 

"W. Antrobus. 

" P.S. — ^Between ourselves, I should advise 
your returning to London at once. It must 
be very hard for you to study when you are 
staying with friends — to say nothing of your 
being surrounded by scenes which must re- 
mind you of that which, for the present, you 
should dismiss from your thoughts. This is, 
however, entirely a matter for your own dis- 
cretion. 

" W. A." 
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Alleyne could not help acknowledging the 
wisdom of Mr. Antrobus's advice. The major, 
too, concurred in thinking that Alleyne's first 
object should be to get through his exami- 
nation with credit, for there was no telling 
how useful the position that he took might b6 
to him in after life. Two months would soon 
slip by ; there would be but little fear of sucli 
a delay imperilling Alleyne's chance of find^- 
ing his father. The postscript was the least 
agreeable part of the letter, still Alleyne felt 
the truth of Mr. Antrobus's remarks. 

" I had better go,*' he said to the major. 
" It is impossible that I can work here. Mr. 
Antrobus is right, everything h6re must re- 
mind me of what I should forget — or of what 
I may lose." 

^^Lose, my dear boy?" said the major, in- 
quiringly. . ^ 

" Yes ; fortune may prevent my return to 
Pembrokeshire. I pray that it may not, but 
unless I can return with honour " Al- 
leyne paused. 

" You are much too sensitive, Edward," the 
major hastened to remonstrate. "Come what 
may, nobody will be able to urge the least 
reproach against you. You are doing your 
duty nobly ; it is a painful duty and one that 
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a man might well be pardoned for declining 
to take iipon himself, voluntarily. I have 
often asked myself if you are right in persist- 
ing to fathom the mystery surrounding your 
father, at the possible cost of your fortune 
and happiness. I can assure you that I 
should not blame you, were you to rest con- 
tented in your ignorance. Think of this ; is 
it worth your while to pursue the matter 
further ? Do as your trustee advises." 

" I must pursue it to the end," said ' Al- 
leyne, resolutely. 

" I shall not seek further to dissuade you," 
«id the major, sadly. " Bemember' thi^ 
though, that, come what may, there will 
always be a home for you and your sister, 
too, here, and Herbert Tavame wiU be proud 
to receive you and her as his own children." 

It was settled that Alleyne should leave 
Castle Tavame. Great was the sorrow with 
which the announcement of his iuten'tion was 
received* Mrs. Tavame was as angry with 
her husband, as so gentle-minded a woman 
could be, for counselling Alleyne to follow 
Mr. Antrobus's advice. All her little plans 
were to be frustrated ; all her little arriange- 
ments were to come to nought. She had 
devised excursions to St. David's, to Tenby, 
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to Fishgaard; she 'had plotted means of 
bringing Alleyne up to the much - desired 
point, with a subtlety which would have done 
credit to a Belgravian mamma, whom Heaven 
had blessed with many daughters, but en- 
dowed with scanty wealth. Wild thoughts of 
balls and pic-nics had flitted through Mrs. 
Tavarne's mind« But her hopes were de- 
stined to be blighted, and thereat she grieved, 
deeply as ever grieved disappointed match- 
maker. 

Miss Tavame had forgiven Alleyne his mis- 
conduct at whist, in consideration of the im- 
possibility of his thinking of cards, when his 
mind was full of her. She was loudest of all 
in her protestations of grief at his departure. 
She assured him that her life at Castle Ta- 
vame would be a blank after he had quitted 
them. 

" Yes, dear Mr. Alleyne, I know not what 
I shall do with myself in this dull place, when 
you have gone," she declared, with evident 
emotion. " There will be no one to talk to, 
or to take an interest in one, or to cheer one 
up. Of course, Herbert, you darling, you are 
the dearest man in the world, and so are you, 
Annie, you sweet thing," at which assertion, 
the sweet thing was not a little sui'prisecl; 
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"but, you know, there's a great diflference 
between talking to one's brother and sister, 
and talking to somebody else who can — welt 
— ^who can take an interest in one. How I 
wish that I were going up to London with 
you, dear Mr. Alleyne ; really, I have quite a 
mind to go with you ; dear Henry would be so 
charmed to have me with him again." 

But Mrs. Tavarne frustrated this design by 
assuring her sister-in-law that dear Henry 
had declared that she was the plague of his 
life. This, of course, evoked an indignant 
denial from the fair spinster, and a vehement 
counter-declaration that she was the only crea- 
ture in this world for whom dear Henry en- 
tertained the least affection. 

Louisa sat silent, as she heard Alleyne an- 
nounce his intention of leaving Castle Ta- 
varne. There was a great chill at her heart — 
a feeling of utter, hopeless desolation. And 
Alleyne ? He dared not look at her, as he 
spoke the words which were to separate them 
— ^no; dared not, although he would have 
given worlds to have seen how she received 
those words — to have detected one little look 
of sorrow, one little shadow of regret for his 
departure. His heart had whispered to him 
that Louisa would grieve ; oh ! for some 
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means of determining the truth of his heart's 
whisper. He had determined to address his 
words to her, and to read in her eyes his fate ; 
but when the moment came, his resolve was 
as nought, and he stood with face averted 
from her, and his voice trembled as he spoke 
the words which were to banish him from her 
presence — ^perhaps, for ever. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AN AFTERNOON RIDE. 



It was Monday, and Alleyne was to leave 
Castle Tavame the following day. Mrs. Ta- 
vame was at her wits' ends to devise a means 
of bringing about the consummation which 
she so devoutly wished. She had no one to 
aid her : Miss Tavame would have been furious 
had she known Louisa's sentiments towards 
Alleyne ; she would have taken prompt mea- 
sures to thwart her sister-in-law's design. It 
was most important, therefore, that she should 
be kept in the dark until the final denouement 
As for the major, Mrs. Tavame dared not seek 
his assistance, lest he, in his simplicity, should 
do or say something to open Alleyne's eyes 
to the plot against his liberty. What Alleyne's 
sentiments towards Louisa actually were Mrs. 
Tavame knew not. Louisa had not told her 
of that little scene in the drawing-room— of 
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the kiss that AUejnie had pressed upon her 
forehead — of the prayer that he had uttered 
■when leaving her, but that kiss and that 
prayer were treasured up in Louisa's heart — 
they were two little drops of honey in her 
cup of gall. They might have meant nothing ; 
they were such as a brother might have be- 
stowed upon his sorrowing sister ; but, never- 
theless, the thought that Alle3aie entertained 
for her even a brotherly regard, was full of 
imspeaka;ble comfort to the young girl. Mrs. 
Tavame would have felt her task lighter had 
she known all ; as it was, her case seemed well- 
nigh desperate. 

It was essential, however, that to confess a 
passion for Louisa, AUeyne should have an 
opportunity for confession. This Mrs. Tavame 
determined to give him. What with the 
major and Hester, each of whom wished to 
monopolise Alleyne, such an opportunity was 
not likely to occur at Castle Tavame. Mrs. Ta- 
vame therefore proposed, that, as Alleyne had 
seen none of the beauties of the surrounding 
country, he and Louisa should make an ex- 
cursion together, on horseback, that afternoon, 
to view some of them; Louisa knew the 
coimtry well, and was admirably qualified to 
point them out. The majol- applauded his 
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wife's sense in making the proposal. He him- 
self would accompany them. To this Mrs. 
Tavarne demurred ; she wanted her husband 
at home ; she had many matters of business 
to discuss with him, so Louisa and AUeyne 
must excuse him from going with them. The 
major, like a dutiful husband, submitted to 
his wife's wishes. It was a far more difficult 
matter to pacify the fair Hester, who in her 
youth had been an equestrienne. 

"I am sure, dearest Annie," she urged, 
^* that I should enjoy it immensely. I am so 
passionately fond of riding, and everybody 
says that I am a most splendid horsewoman. 
Tired, you sweet thing 1 I am sure that I 
should not be ; there is nobody in this world 
who can stand fatigue better than I can." 
" But you have no riding-habit." 
"What does that matter, in such an out- 
of-the-way place as [this ? No one will see 
me, and I am sure that I do not mind — do 
you, dear Mr. AJleyne ? I have an old black 
skirt, which, when I have taken my crinoline 
off, will do beautifully, and then, you know 
that I can wear a loose jacket, or for the matter 
of that, a tight one — ^for if one has a good 
figure, why should one hide it ? Oh I yes, I 
can manage very well." 
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"Tour skirt would never do; it has too 
long a train, it would look absurd," objected 
Mrs. Tavame. 

"Indeed it wouldn't, you darling, "pro- 
tested Miss Tavarne. " If it is too long, I 
can loop it up — or, I tell you what we 
can do, Annie, you love; you can lend me 
your skirt, and my maid shall let it out a little 
for me-Aere isn't so very much difference in 
the size of our waists — ^yes, that will be de^ 
lightful." 

But Mrs. Tavame failed to see the delight 
of it : she had no wish to have her skuii muti- 
lated in the manner suggested ; still she did 
not like to refuse to lend it to Miss Tavame ; 
so she replied : 

" Another objection is, that we have but one 
side-saddle." 

Miss Tavame was not to be beaten. " Surely 
I saw two in the harness-room, the other day. 
Herbert, you darling, you have two, have you 
not?" 

" Only one serviceable one," said the major, 
" the other is badly made— too tight across 
the shoulder." 

" Oh, I am so sorry," exclaimed Miss Ta- 
vame," casting a look of compassion upon 
Louisa; "Louisa, you sweet child, there is 
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only one saddle. Of course, darling, I should' 
have liked you to have gone with us — ^but 
you won't mind, will you? Herbert will 
take you for a ride, some other day — ^and I'm 
so passionately fond of riding. You don't 
mind my going without you to-day— do youy 
dearest one ?" 

Ere Louisa could answer, the major inter- 
posed. Mrs. Tavame had been whispering 
something to him. 

" The fact of the matter is this, Hester, 
that I haven't a horse up to your weight. 
You know that I can't afford to give much 
for my horses. I have only three, and I don't 
suppose that one of them could carry you to 
Fishguard and back." 

"My weight, you sweet boy," cried the 
fair spinster, with an incredulous laugh. 
" How absurd of you 1 I am as light as a 
feather — ^I am, indeed. Dear Mr. Alleyne, 
pray see how light I am." 

Here Miss Tavarne made sundry overtures 
as if to invite Alleyne to test her weight by 
lifting her up — ^but he declined the invitation, 
assuring her of his implicit belief in the 
truth of her assertions. Upon this, Miss 
Tavame jumped up into the air, then on t6 
the sofa, in proof of her exceeding light- 
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ness ; the sofa groaned and creaked, and, in 
alarm, she jumped down again, and catching 
her foot in one of the hoops of her crinoline, 
measured her length upon the floor. The 
maior and Alleyne hastened to raise her, and 
the former cried, laughingly: 

" By George, Hester, you are a stunner — ^a 
^fifteen stoner if you're an ounce. Oh, my poor 
^arms, how they ache 1" 

Mrs. Tavarne had lost all patience with her 
flister-in-law by this time. She, therefore, 
requested Louisa to go and put her habit on, 
before luncheon ; Miss Tavarne remonstrated, 
hut her remonstrances availed nought against 
Mrs. Tavame's determination. 

" How can you be so ridiculous, Hester ? 
A pretty figure you would cut on horseback I 
You ought to thank me for preventing you 
making an exhibition of yourself, instead of 
jcrying out like a spoilt child, because you can't 
iave your way in everything." 

But Miss Tavarne did not view the matter 
in the same light. She vowed that there was 
a conspiracy against her ; that everybody was 
bent on making her unhappy and depriving 
her of every little chance of enjoyment pos- 
-Bible to her in that dull place. It was a 
4»hame ; it was most cruel and selfish of them. 
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considering how dearly she loved them all, 
and how much she had done fpr them. She 
had deserved more consideration at their 
hands. But everybody should know ^^how 
infamously she had been treated. She would 
write to dear Henry and tell him all about it ; 
and he would never forgive them, no, never, 
and they should all rue the day of their bar- 
barity towards her. 

Meanwhile, Louisa attired herself for the 
ride. Very charming she looked, in her well- 
fitting riding-habit. It was not without 
crafty design that Mrs. Tavarne had suggested 
that excursion. She knew the excellence of 
Louisa's figure, and she was anxious that 
Alleyne should see it at its best. Mrs. Ta- 
varne 'had every reason to be satisfied with her 
niece's appearance. 

Not so, however, Miss Tavarne. She won- 
dered at dear Louisa's wearing that cerise 
neck-tie ; it did not suit her ; it brought out 
all the defects of her complexion. It was not 
given to every one to have such a lovely com- 
plexion BS Miss Tavarne's ; any colour suited 
Miss Tavarne. But dear Louisa had not a 
good complexion ; she could not wear bright 
colours ; it was only when habited quietly and 
unobtrusively that she looked well. 
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Mrs. Tavame joined angry issue with her 
sister-in-law upon this point. Louisa had a 
perfect complexion and the cerise neck-tie was 
in the very best of taste. 

Miss Tavame would not argue with sweet 
Annie upon so trivial a matter ; oh ! dear no. 
Let sweet Annie hold her own opinions ; 
suffice it for Miss Tavame to suggest that 
there was a possibility that one who had lived 
out of the world as long as sweet Annie had 
done, might have lost the sense of taste. But 
let that pass ; at all events the habit did not 
suit dear Louisa. Looking at her, Miss Ta- 
vame could not help suspecting — ^it was a sad 
suspicion and deeply did Miss Tavame grieve 
as it occurred to her — ^that dear Louisa was 
getting very stout. Louisa's papa had been 
very stout ; how fervently did Miss Tavame 
hope that the dear girl had not inherited the 
paternal obesity. 

Here the major interposed, denying that 
the late Mr. Hardinge could, with truth, 
have been called excessively corpulent. He 
was a fine, tall, broad-shouldered man, with 
no more flesh upon his bones than he could 
carry with grace. 

Miss Tavame thought it so kind of dear 
Herbert to stand up for poor, lamented Mr. 
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Hardinge; far be it from her to contradict 
her brother. Perhaps, after all, Louisa did 
not quite take after her papa. Miss Tavame 
had known instances of girls, whose parents 
had been of spare and even meagre propor- 
tions, developing into awful and ungainly 
masses of fat. How devoutly she trusted 
that dear Louisa might not do as they had 
done ; it was just possible that she might not. 

By these and similar expressions of hopes 
and fears. Miss Tavame succeeded in making 
her sister-in-law very angry, and the others 
most uncomfortable. Mrs. Tavame hardly 
dared trust herself to speak ; she looked at 
Louisa, as though urging her to strike a 
blow in her own defence. Louisa was not slow 
to do so; smiling benignly upon her chaperone, 
she observed : 

" I have no fears, Hester. It is hardly pos- 
sible that I can ever attain the grace of your 
embonpoint; but should I do so, you will be 
my consolation." 

Miss Tavame looked curiously at Louisa. 
"Your consolation, you sweet child?" she 
cried, inquiringly. 

" Yes, by studying you, dear, I doubt not 
that, although unable to appear as graceful as 
a sylph, I may yet be able to look a little 
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more graceful than a piUow with a string tied 
round it." 

Miss Tavame did not quite know what to 
make of this ; she gazed earnestly at Louisa 
as though she would fathom the meaning of 
that smilingly spoken speech. Louisa smiled 
stiU more benignly upon her ; Mrs. Tavame 
smiled, too; the major laughed outright. 
Miss Tavame looked greatly vexed, the joke 
being evidently against herself. Alleyne has- 
tened to calm her. 

" Miss Hardinge is, doubtless, thinking of 
the beauty of well-rounded curves," he sug- 
gested. " Her simile is an admirable one, for 
few things can better express absence of angu- 
larity than a pUlow." 

" Angularity, dear Mr. Alleyne," cried Miss 
Tavame ; ^* is it not awful to see an angular 
creature ? Thank goodness, I have no angu- 
larity. Louisa, love, how I wish that — ^but, 
never mind. By-and-bye, I dare say, that your 
shoulders and arms will become more 
rounded." 

"By George, Hester," cried the major, 
laughing heartily, " you're a wonderful being. 
First you accuse Louisa of being too fat — 
then you say that she is angular. Come; 
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explain yourself. Tell us what you really 



mean." 



"Mean, you sweet boy?" exclaimed Miss 
Tavame, in high dudgeon. " My meaning is 
quite obvious. Don't ask me to point out the 
defects of those I love. I will not do so — ^no^ 
not for worlds. You know what I mean, do 
you not, dear Mr. Alleyne ?" 

" Perfectly," replied Alleyne, gravely. 

"You tell us what she means, Edward," 
demanded the major. 

" Miss Tavame would strike a medium be- 
tween angularity, which has its own beauties, 
and curves, which likewise are beautiful, and 
would argue that in this medium perfection is 
to be found." 

"Very prettily explained, Mr. Alleyne," 
said Mrs. Tavame, highly gratified. 

Miss Tavame was likewise perfectly satisfied 
with the explanation — for she fondly be- 
lieved that Alleyne's words conveyed a com- 
pliment to herself. 

"Ahl dear Mr. Alleyne," she sighed, re- 
garding her well-rounded arm. "How few 
of us are there who attain that happy 
medium." 

"Very few indeed, Miss Tavame," said 
Alleyne. 
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" And you men are such sad flatterers," 
she continued, with an arch glance. 

" Pray give me credit for never flattering," 
Alleyne begged. 

" I hope that you do not," said Miss Ta- 
vame, sinking her voice to a fond whisper. 
" I do not think that you are a flatterer, Mr. 
AUeyne." 

Alleyne bowed, and assured the fair spinster 
that she did him but justice. Then Miss Ta- 
varne proceeded to tell him how, once, when 
she was staying at Cheltenham, where she 
went out hunting, everybody declared that 
such a perfect figure as hers had never been 
seen on horseback before, and how Snuffa- 
tinski, the celebrated Polish sculptor, who 
was stajdng at Cheltenham at the time, 
besought her, with tears in his eloquent eye — 
he had but one, the other having been de- 
stroyed by the Russians — to permit him to die 
perfectly happy, which blissful fate might be 
his, were he but suffered to model Miss Ta- 
varne's head and shoulders. 

Mrs. Tavarne prevented the conclusion of 
the story by suggesting that, as the afternoons 
were so short, Alleyne and Louisa should 
lose no time in starting off on their excursion, 
of which suggestion the former was but too 
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happy to avail himself. The horses were 
already round at the door ; AUejme had the 
felicity of helping Louisa into her saddle, 
then, he himself mountiog, they rode off, 
Hugh Philips, attired as groom, for the nonce, 
following behind. 

No need to enter into all the details of that 
"delightful ride, nor to particularise the many 
beauties of scenery which Louisa pointed out 
to her companion. It was a wild, barren 
moorland, for the most part, over which they 
rode, now stretching away in levels of springy 
turf, along which they pressed in headlong 
galop, now broken and marshy, where they 
had to pick their way carefully, for fear of 
treacherous quagmires. Anon they would 
pause upon the brow of some hill, and gaze 
over the wide expanse of bleak country stretch- 
ing around them far as the eye could see; 
then away again down the hillside, and along 
the turfy bottom, on the wings of the wind. 
It was a glorious ride, and in its glory Allejoie 
forgot his cares. 

They were cantering along, when suddenly 
they came upon the river. It was not wide 
there — ^but fourteen or sixteen feet, not more 
— ^but its banks were high, and Alleyne did 
not see it before it lay a few yards in front of 
him. 
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"Hold, Louisa!" he cried, in great fear^ 
throwing his own horse back upon its haunches. 

But Louisa laughed gaily, and, touching her 
horse lightly with the whip, flew across the 
river, and alighted safely on the opposite 
bank. AUeyne had reined his horse in on 
the very brink of the stream ; he had to wheel 
round to get a fair run at the river. It was 
not a difficult jump ; he accomplished it easily, 
as did Hugh PhiKps, who followed close be- 
hind him. 

"I was never more frightened," said Al- 
leyne, as he rejoined his companion. "I 
thought that you did not see the river. Had 
anything happened to you I could never have 
forgiven myself." 

" I have been over here many times before," 
Louisa repKed, bending forward and patting 
her horse's neck. She felt very happy then ; 
the ride had raised her spirits ; AUeyne had 
called her by her Christian name; he had 
been anxious on her account; joy it is for 
the tender maiden to know that he whom she 
loves is anxious on her account, painful though 
the anxiety may be — to him. 

" I am so fond of jumping," Louisa con- 
tinued. " Uncle and I make a point of com- 
ing this way, whenever we can, for the mere 
pleasure of taking this river." 
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Alleyne shook his head gravely. "Sup- 
posing that the bank gave way?" he sug-* 
gested. 

" I should get a good sousing, I suppose," 
said Louisa, laughing. "I have never had 
6ne yet, though ; uncle is far too prudent to 
lead me into the least danger. Do you not 
hunt, Mr. AUejnie?" she asked. 

"Yes; I made a point of learning the art 
when I came to England. My fears would 
not be for myself; were I to break my neck, 
nobody else would be any the worse for it ; but 
if you were to meet with an accident " Al- 
leyne paused. 

" Your life is far more valuable than mine, 
Mr. Alleyne," said Louisa, in accents of depre- 
cation. 

" Not in my own eyes. Miss Hardinge. My 
sister, poor child, would miss me, and grieve 
for me, but there are few others who would ; 
I could count them on the fingers of one 
hand." 

"You must not think that," remonstrated 
Louisa, gravely. "There are many who 
must love you, who must look forward to 
your making a great name in the world. You 
have a career before you — ^your life is of value. 
How much happier you should be than a 

VOL. III. K 
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ivoman, a creature whose life is valueless save 
to herself." 

" It is impossible that anyone can deem the 
life of woman valueless. It is no less valuable 
than that of man." 

" Can a woman hope to become great? 
Can she hope to extort the world's admira- 
tion ? No ; not without in a great measure 
forfeiting the world's respect." 

" Her fame is a purer one than man may 
hope to win. Her happiness is deeper and 
safer than any that worldly success can bestow 
upon man." 

"Indeed, Mr. AUeyne; would you deny 
my poor sex even the glory attaching to mar- 
tyrdom—social martyrdom T 

"I would. You may remember that if 
woman does not hope to win fame, neither does 
she fear the penalties which fame entails. 
Strike a balance between her hopes and fears, 
and you will find that she is, in reality, a very 
enviable being." 

" But should woman not be ambitious ?" 

" To a certain extent she should be. It is 
a paltry ambition which considers self alone, 
is it not ?" 

" I suppose so," Louisa admitted. 

" Then her ambition should be for others, in 
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which case she would be sufficiently gratified 
by the realisation of her aspirations in others 
— her son, or husband, or brother, as might 
be." 

" That is, you would have her labour and 
aspire, that others might reap the benefit of 
her toil and aspirations. Is that just ?" 

"There is a wide difiference between the 
ambitions of men and women. A woman can 
hardly bequeath fame and position to her son 
— how few women have ever done so ! The 
fame that she may win for herself must be 
private. A man, on the other hand, by win- 
ning glory for himself wins it for his chiK 
dren." 

" But surely that is a result of the unfair 
estimation in which woman is held." 

"Is it unfair to wish woman to retain a 
delicacy of mind so exquisite that contact with 
the world's coarseness must destroy it? If 
so, I, for one, am a sinner against your sex, 
Miss Hardinge." 

*' By delicacy of mind do you not mean 
ignorance, Mr. AUeyne ?" asked Louisa, mis- 
chievously. 

" Yes," replied AUeyne, with great earnest- 
ness; *' ignorance of all that is coarse or 
vicious. I would have her pure as an angel, 

k2 
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^ sympathiser, a comforter. She should en- 
courage man in all that is good and noble, and 
her purity of soul should be his safeguard 
against the power of evil." 

" Happy the woman whom man can deem 
; aU this," said Louisa, in low tones, as she put 
her horse into a canter. 

The big red sun was hastening to hide itself 

> behind the western hills, as they turned their 

horses' heads towards Castle Tavame. In 

sUence they rode along, for the heart of each 

was full. Louisa was the first to speak. 

"You will admire this country in the 
winter, Mr. Alle3me. It needs snow to show 
off the full beauty of that distant range of 
hills." 

"In the winter," said Alleyne, gloomily. 
", Yes, I shall hope to see it then." 

"You have promised to spend Christmas 
-at Castle Tavame, have you not ?" 

" If I can possibly do so. Many things may 
happen before Christmas comes. It may be 
s out of my power to visit Castle Tavame then, 
much as I long to." 

" Let me hope that everything will happen 
.according to your wishes." 

" Thank you. Miss Hardinge. I hardly 
Jcnow what to wish — what I dare wish — should 
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happen. It is well to be prepared for the 
worst." 

"You must come crowned with honoursw. 
Mervyn told his father that you were sure t9 - 
take high honours, whatever they may be." 

" I shall not return to Castle Tavarne unv- 
less I can do so with honour," Alleyne replied^ 
sadly ; and again there was a long silence. 

"You cannot understand my position, Miss 
Hardinge," Alleyne said at last. " Perhaps I 
should tell you, as I am indebted to you 
for " 

"No, no," cried Louisa, hastily. " Tell me 
nothing; indeed I do not wish to know. It 
must be painful." 

" By Christmas I may be the most miseir- 
able man under the sun. Well, I can bear- 
my misery, but may Heaven grant that with., 
misery may come no dishonour. I could not 
look a friend in the face again had that friends 
the right of despising me." 

"No one dare despise you," exclaimed^ 
Louisa, passionately. 

" You know part of my story, Miss Har- 
dinge. By Christmas I shall perhaps know 
the whole of it. Then I must judge whether 
I should any longer associate with honourable 
men — I mean whether those who are honour* 
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able will care to reckon me amongst their 
friends. You shall know my story then." 
AUeyne was speaking with a great and painful 
•effort. " Yes ; I promise you that, come what 
may, I will seek your presence at Christmas, 
should I know my fate by that time, and tell 
you everything, and ask you if it is possible 
that you can then — respect me." 

" Oh I Mr. Alley ne," cried Louisa, beseech- 
ingly, grieving at her companion's evident 
distress. 

" I will receive judgment at your hands," 
-continued Alleyne, speaking quickly and pas- 
sionately. " You shall decide if the sins of 
others are to brand me with everlasting in- 
famy and misery ; you shall tell me if I may 
hope for any happiness in this life — if your re- 
gard for me has changed. May I ask you aU 
this, then ? Will you tell me truly what you 
think and feel ?" 

There were tears in Louisa's eyes as she an- 
swered, in tones almost as passionate as those 
in which her companion had spoken : 

" I will, and I Mrish — it is a wicked wish, 
but " 

"What?" demanded Alleyne, eagerly, as 
she paused. 
. For one brief second their eyes met ; in that 
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second each read the secret of the other's 
heart. A burning blush overspread Louisa's 
face. 

" I could wish," she said, in a voice so low 
that her companion leaned towards her, lest 
her words should escape him, " I could wish 
that your worst fears may be realised — that 
utter ruin may overtake you, that I may con- 
vince you that nothing in this world can alter 
my regard for you." 

" Oh ! Louisa, my own darling," cried Al- 
leyne, in agony, " for mercy's sake ride fast— ^ 
fast — fast, lest I should go mad, and forget to 
do my duty." 

Swiftly tore the horses along, faster and 
ever faster; nor were their bridles drawn 
until the goal of safety was reached. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IN BAD COMPANY. 

Mebvyn had met Lord Nabbler again. He 
was walking down Regent-street when his 
lordship espied him from the windows of the 
Philocybic. 

Calling upon Captain Buckiughurst, who 
was in the club, to accompany him, Lord 
Nabbler rushed down-stairs, seized his hat^ 
and proceeded in pursuit of our friend. Mer- 
vyn felt a slap upon his shoulder, and, looking 
round, saw his lordship. 

"Tavarne, my dear fellow, I'm sp glad to 
see you, yes, doosedly — so's Buckinghurst. I 
thought it was you — Buckinghurst didn't — 
I'm right you see, Bucky, eh ? And whither 
are you toddling, Tavame ? Doing the mild 
constitutional before dinner ? Where do you 
dine to-night? Will you dine with me? 
Now do. It's doosed slow in town." 
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Mervyn was anything but pleased at the 
rencontre ; he had no liking for Lord Nab- 
bler, still he had promised his uncle to be civil 
to him, and he must keep his promise. " I'm 
sorry to say that Tm engaged this evening,'* 
he replied, endeavouring to look grieved at 
his inability to partake of his lordship's hos- 
pitality. 

" Engaged I Oh, doose take it I Can't 
you put it off. Who's it with ? The'uncle, 
eh ?" 

Mervyn acknowledged that it was with the 
uncle that he had to dine. 

" I pity you, yes, doosedly," cried his lord- 
ship. " He's as dry as a bone, that uncle of 
yours. Ever met him, Bucky ? No ! well 
you've missed a treat. I saw the old boy 
this morning, Tavarne. Did he tell you ?" 

Mr. Tavarne had not confided the fact 
to Mervyn. 

" Do you know, he pitched into me — ^yes, 
like the very doose. It was all about those 
infernal cards. He said — ^but I can't tell you 
what he said — it would shock you doosedly.'^ 

His lord^ip spoke the truth; beyond all 
doubt, it would have shocked Mervyn to have 
learnt the substance of his uncle's conversa- 
tion witt Lord Nabbler. 
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" I teU you what it is, Tavame," his lord- 
ship went on ; " doose take ine if I like to 
have your money on my conscience — ^no, 
really I don't. I wish that you would let me 
give it back to you ; will you, now, eh ?" 

Of course, Mervyn could not consent to 
any such thing. He had lost his money — 
fairly, as he now fully believed — and could 
not in honour take it back. Still, how gene- 
rous was Lord Nabbler's offer. How sadly 
had his lordship been misjudged by Alleyne* 
Mervyn's heart positively warmed towards the 
little red-nosed, weak-legged reprobate, who 
was tottering along beside him. He thought 
that he could detect a genuine anxiety in his 
lordship's voice and manner — ^an anxiety 
which could only proceed from goodwill to* 
wards himself. 

In truth. Lord Nabbler's anxiety was ge- 
nuine. He was wondering what the doose he 
should do, should Mervyn consent to receive 
his money back again. His lordship had lost 
heavily at Newmarket, and, at that minute^ 
had not ten pounds in the world that he could 
call his own. He did not expect his victim 
to assent to his proposal, still, it was a great 
relief to learn that his offer found no favour 
in Mervyn's eyes. 
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"Did you ever know such a fellow aB 
Nabbler, Mr. Tavarne?" asked Captain Buck- 
inghurst, laughing. " It is just the same with 
Speckle, too. He has been bothering me to 
take my money back. Now I'm not a rich 
man — but I could not dream of doing such a 
thing as that." 

" Well," sighed Lord Nabbler, "I won't have 
it on my conscience — no, that I won't. I'll 
bestow it on some charity — I'll write out a 
cheque for it and slip it down one of those 
long pipes — ^you know the kind of thing — 
voluntary contributions thankfully received — 
yes. doosed thankfully, I'll be bound — ^and 
get rid of it in that way." 

"Don't do that, my dear fellow," said 
Captain Buckinghurst. " Those charities are 
too wealthy already — ^positively bloated. Don't 
waste your money over them." 

" Then I'll send it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as conscience money for the abolir 
tion of the National Debt." 

"No," objected Captain Buckinghurst 
"You're too good a Conservative to. befriend 
the Liberals like that." 

" Oh, yes," cried his lordship. " No doosed 
Liberals shall be benefited by me. Tell me, 
Tavarne, what do you advise me to do with 
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the dross. Eh, Bucky ? Isn't that what you 
call money, when you've more than you know 
what to do with ?" 

" Can't say, never having been in that de- 
lightful position," replied Captain Bucking- 
hurst. 

" What shall I do with it, Tavarne ?" 

"Ifs a matter on which I can't possibly 
advise you," replied Mervyn. 

" Tell you what, Bucky, I'll play you for it 
at ecarte — staking it all, against any small sum 
you like." 

" How strange !" mused Bucky. *' Speckle 

made the same kind of proposal. I hardly 

like to accept your offer, though. 1 shouldn't 

mind plapng with Speckle — if Tavarne would 

^play with you." 

Here Captain Buckinghurst hesitated and 
gazed at Mervyn. 

" Eh, Tavarne, will you agree to win your 
money back, if you won't take it ? Do, now, 
like a doosed good fellow," begged Lord 
Nabbler. 

That was a moment of sore temptation for 
Mervyn. He looked at Captain Bucking- 
hurst. Captain Buckinghurst looked at him. 
What a grand thing it would be, thought 
Mervyn, to win back the six hundred and 
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fifty pounds that he had lost — to restore to 
his father the money which the major could 
ill afford to lose. Then, again, by so doing, 
he would vindicate Lord Nabblerfe injured 
character — it was almost a duty to vindicate 
it. How happy the recovery of this money 
would make him ! It was to be recovered — 
there seemed to be no risk about it ; no wonder 
that Mervjni hesitated and felt reluctant to 
throw away so splendid a chance. 

"I'm not a rich man," observed Captain 
Buckinghurst, seeing Mervyn's hesitation; 
" I don't mind confessing that I cannot afford 
to lose this money. I had no intention of 
losing such a sum, when I sat down to play. 
You remember our terms, Nabbler ?" 

" Why the doose didn't you stick to them ?" 
replied his lordship, reproachfully. " Then 
there would have been none of this precious 
bother." 

"My dear fellow, we played until you could 
not see a card." 

" You should have spread my cards out and 
played thingummy — dummy, you know. 
Speckle would have been game." 

"No; we couldn't do that; Tavarne and 
I could not have taken such an advan tage of 
you." 
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generosity — ^but I'm resigned to my loss — 
1 will never play again, good-bye," and Mer- 
vyn walked rapidly off in the direction fol- 
lowed by the carriage. 

"The doosel" muttered Lord Nabblef, 
whose face wore an expression of blank dis- 
comfiture. 

"Exactly so," chimed in Captain Buck- 
inghurst. 

"Can he suspect anything?" asked Lord 
Nabbler. 

" Don't see how he can," replied Captain 
Buckinghurst. " There's nothing more to be 
done, then." 

" Hang me if I know what to do," cried 
his lordship, in perplexity. 

" Perhaps, after all, that uncle would have 
swindled you again." 

" No ; he wouldn^t — ^he swore that I might 

have every farthing I could make out of the 

fellow — ^and that he'd arrange everything for 

me, so that I might get it. What a doosed 
misfortune ! Do you think the fellow was in 

earnest in saying that he should never play 

again ? 

"Yes, I do — I could see determination 

beaming in every feature. If he could resist 

such a temptation as we spread before him, 
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he has self-denial enough to resist the devil 
himself." 

"You doosed old flatterer," cried Lords 
Nabbler, grinning. "But, I say, Bucky — 
what's to be done now?" 

" Better have a B. and S.," suggested the 
captain. 

"Yes, but I don't mean that. You see 
that to-day's Monday — it is settling day art 
Tat's — and if I can't raise a matter of six or- 
seven hundred by to-night it will be doosed' 
well all up with me." 

"You must try your father, once more." 

"Oh, he won't help me. He swore that 
he'd disown me if I asked him for any more- 
money." 

"And you believed the paternal threat?" 

"Well — yes — I did — he was so doosedly 
unamiable over it." 

"My dear fellow, it needs a tremendous- 
flame to dry up the fountain of a father's- 
love. Don't be afraid of a few empty threats.. 
Go to him again — ^throw yourself upon his 
neck — depend upon it that he won't be deaf to* 
your promises of amendment. He'll help you." 

"But if he shouldn't? You know, heV 
heard that tale so often. If he should tura 
me adrift ?" 

VOL. III. L 
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" Well, you'll be no worse off than you 
are now. No, you'll be better off, if anything, 
for you'll know exactly how you stand. Much 
better be cut, than linger on hoping for what 
you'll never get." 

'^ I'll do it ; yes, I'll tr}'^ him again — I may 
postpone my settlement until to-morrow." 

"Let us go and dine first. Is he in 
town ?" 

"Yes; I'm sure to find him at his club 
about eleven or twelve to-night. " 

" Then settle your fate to-night. Now for 
dinner." 

Accordingly, the two friends retraced their 
steps to the Philocybic and ordered dinner. 
Five hours had to elapse before Lord Nabbler 
could see his father ; they seemed interminable 
to the impecunious nobleman. Many a bottle 
did he and Captain Buckinghurst crack be- 
tween them ; so many, that when the time for 
seeking the paternal presence at last arrived, 
his lordship had considerable difficulty in 
walking as far as his father's club, inconsider- 
able as the distance was. He could not have 
accomplished the feat had he not been aided 
by his stronger-headed friend. 

The Earl of Fitznabb was not in the club 
when they reached it, so Captain Buckinghurst 
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led Lord Nabbler into the reception-room and 
deposited him in an arm-chair, in which he 
immediately went to sleep. Having instructed 
a servant to rouse his lordship from his slum- 
bers as soon as the earl should arrive, the 
gallant captain returned to the Philocybic. 

For an hour or more Lord Nabbler slum- 
bered on undisturbed. He was awakened by- 
somebody shaking him, and, looking up, he 
saw his father bending over him. The earl 
was a middle-sized, bald-headed, red-faced 
man, whose appearance, which was suggestive 
of a temper decidedly hasty, by no means 
harmonised with his soft and refined voice. 

" My poor boy," he said, in accents which a 
stranger would have pronounced full of ten- 
derness and aflfection, "I fear that you are 
sufifering ; you are still a sad sufi^erer, are you 
not ?" 

Lord Nabbler looked up into his father's 
face, and read in the expression of the parental 
eyes a very different speech ; he interpreted 
it aright, as meaning : 

'' You drunken scoundrel ; what the devil 
do you mean by coming here ? Nothing good, 
rU swear." 

" Yes, I'm ill, very ill," groaned the son. 

The earl scanned his son's face with angry 

l2 
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eyes, but in the mildest of tones he con- 
tinued : 

"Ah! indeed; poor boy. Come to the 
other end of the room, I want to talk to you. 
I suppose that your injured leg is still pain- 
ful ; will you take my arm ?" 

The injured leg was, of course, a fiction. 
The earl could not shock those who chanced 
to overhear him, by saying to his son : 

"I suppose that you are too drunk to walk 
without help ?" 

With great care, the father conducted his 
son to the end of the room. They seated 
themselves upon a sofa, where none could 
overhear their conversation. 

" In what am I indebted for the pleasure of 
this unhoped-for visit?" inquired the earl, 
with the most studied politeness. 

*'I have had a doosed misfortune," began 
Lord Nabbler. 

" Pray, don't use that word," suavely re- 
quested the father. " Do you mean that you 
have been losing your money ?" 

" I do," replied the son, heaving a sigh of 
profound sorrow and penitence. 

"I am sorry for you — uncommonly so. 
You are aware that I have made up my mind 
to give you no more." 
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"But I hope " began Lord Nabbler^ 

hesitatingly. 

*^ Yes, yes, of course you hope. You have 
always hoped, my dear boy. It's a bad thing 
to trust to hope. I've known many a man 
ruined by it, as you may be." 

"If I only have a chance " continued 

Lord Nabbler, earnestly. 

"Ah, yes — ^but I fear that you haven't," 
interrupted the earl. " From whom do you 
think it likely that you may derive any aid ?" 

" From you," stammered his son. 

" But you are mistaken, my dear boy. I 
have your brothers and sisters to provide for, 
you know. You would not have me defraud 
them, would you ?" 

" I don't |,want much," pleaded Lord Nab- 
bler, whose hopes were sinking lower. 

" My dear boy, I shall not give you any- 
thing — ^no, not the price of the smallest crust 
of the worst bread to be found in London." 

Lord Nabbler stared helplessly at his father 
— ^his father gazed at him, smilingly, but with 
a look that his son knew denoted unalterable 
determination. 

" I shall hang, or drown, or shoot myself," 
groaned Lord Nabbler. 

" I fear that you give yourself credit for a 
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courage that you don't possess," amiably ob- 
served his father. 

" But I will— doose take me if I don't." 

" That word, my dear boy ; pray, don't use 
it^" entreated the earl. ^^ I said that I should 
give you no more money ; well, I may be in- 
duced to relent a little, if " 

Lord Nabbler gazed eagerly at his father as 
the latter paused. 

" If you are in urgent need of the where- 
withal to purchase a rope," continued the 
earl, grinning ferociously at his son. 

This pleasant offer produced very little im- 
pression upon him to whom it was made; 
Lord Nabbler knew his father's amiable wishes 
regarding him, therefore, without noticing the 
earl's last words, he said, dolefully : 

"I know that I've been doosedly — ^I beg 
pardon " 

"I grant it," said the earl, with a polite 
bow, and a graceful wave of his hand. 

^Tve been awfully extravagant — ^but I've 
had bad luck too. I've been cheated out of 
my money most shamefully." 

" Of course ; it is an unfortunate habit of 
yours." 

"By a friend of yours," continued Lord 
Nabbler, in desperation. 
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" Of mine 1 surely not," protested the earl, 
incredulously. 

" Yes, of yours. I have been cheated out 
of five hundred and fifty pounds by Mr. Ta- 
varne. 

"You must be mad," said the earl, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

"I swear to you that I'm speaking the 
truth. A fellow gave Mr. Tavarne six hun- 
dred and fifty pounds for me, and I only got 
a hundred pounds of it." 

" But you will get the rest." 

"No ; he refuses to give me any more." 

" Is this one of those ingenious inventions 
that I have so often had occasion to admire in 
you ?" asked the earl, a little sternly. 

"No, I'm teUing nothing but the truth," 
Lord Nabbler declared. 

" Don't talk so loud. What was his reason ?" 

" That it was a gambling debt — ^that I had . 
no remedy. I was forced into accepting the 
hundred pounds, or I should have got nothing. 
But the whole sum was paid to Tavarne." 

"If you are telling me a story " began 

the earl, pleasantly. 

"But I'm not — I swear that I am not ; and 
he made me promise to keep the matter quiet^ 
and to tell nobody." 
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" I have known Tavame for a long time/' 
'mused the earl. ^^ He is the last man that I 
r«hould have suspected of such a thing. But 
.'it's possible — oh, yes. I believe in no man's 
virtue until after his death, and then — but you 
;Are not a moralist, are you ?" 

" Oh, no," said Lord Nabbler, eagerly. 

" I didn't suspect you of being one ; but no 
anatter. It was a scurvy trick of Tavame, I 
must say," continued the earl, shaking his 
head. 

" Wasn't it ?" exclaimed his son. 

"Would this money have set you straight ?" 

•^^ Yes, I'd depended upon it." 

" Well, you shall get it. I'm not going to 
give you any money ; but I don't see any par- 
ticular reason why I should not aid you to 
recover your own." 

"Believe me " began Lord Nabbler, 

joyfully. 

"No, my dear boy; don't ask me to do 
what is impossible," requested the father, 
blandly. "Tavame has been useful to me — 
yes, unconmionly ao ; but I have been useful 
— ^more useful, in fact — ^to him. He is my 
debtor still, if anything. How is he repaying 
ihis debt ?" 
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"By swindling me," Lord Nabbler ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

" By swindling you 1 " said the earl, slowly, 
as though communing mth himseK " Ah, 
yes ; I fear that he has been very ungrateful. 
Now, ingratitude is a vice that I detest." 

" So do I," protested Lord Nabbler. 

" You shall go to Mr. Tavarne and demand 
the restitution of your money." 

"But he will refuse to restore it," said 
Lord Nabbler, in accents of great disappoint- 
ment. 

" In that case you shall remind him of a 
certain gentleman named Charles Morley. 

" Charles Morley," repeated Lord Nabbler, 
eagerly. 

"But no ; on second thoughts you shall not. 
You are a bit of a bungler, my dear boy, and 
you would create some complication that 
might affect one injuriously. You shall say 
nothing about that. Go to him; demand 
your money, and should he refuse to give it 
up, tell him that he must write and explain 
matters to me ; tell him that I insist upon it. 
In this manner I shall find out the truth of 
the matter, and should I learn that you have 
been deceiving me " 
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" Indeed, I haven't," interrupted Lord 
Nabbleri " But this won't do any good ; it 
won't, indeed," he added, shaking his head 
sadly. 

" If you have told me the truth, it will. 
Now I grieve to say that I must ask you to 
leave me, for I have some friends who are 
waiting for me to sup with them. Will you 
take my arm ?" 

The interview with his father had com- 
pletely sobered Lord Nabbler. He walked 
comparatively straight now, without availing 
himself of his father's proffered arm. 

" May I write to you, or come and see you, 
should he decline to— to pay me ?" he asked, 
as he bade his father adieu in the hall. 

" Pray do, my dear boy," said the earl, as 
though such a thing would afford him un- 
speakable pleasure. "Good -night; bless 
you." 

Lord Nabbler groaned in spirit as he walked 
down the club steps. 

" No good, no good," he sighed. " Tavarne's 
a doosed sight cleverer than my father gives 
him credit for being. He won't be frightened 
out of his ill-gotten spoil — ^not he. Who is 
the man the governor talked about ? Charles 
Morley — who is he, and what has he to do 
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with Tavarne ? Til just make a note of that 
name, for it may be useful to me. I'll write 
it down, in case of my forgetting it ; I am so 
doosed forgetful." 

Lord Nabbler pulled out his betting-book, 
and, steadying himself against a lamp-post, 
wrote down the name which he desired to 
remember. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A PENITENT. 



Upon the morning after his interview with 
his father, Lord Nabbler paid a visit to Mr. 
Tavame. His courage was, however, unequal 
to the task that he had set before him. Des- 
perate as were the straits in which he found 
himself, he dared not employ threats to the 
barrister. What could come of them ? No- 
thing of good to himself. Mr. Tavame would 
of course deny the truth of his statements, or 
he might even go so far as to declare that he 
had paid him the whole of the money that he 
had won from Mervyn : there was the letter 
which he had written to Mervyn, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the money — ^that would 
be a strong point in favour of the barrister. 
If the matter became a question of credibility 
between Lord Nabbler and Mr. Tavame, what 
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hope had the former that his word would be 
believed in preference to the barrister's ? Not 
any, he owned to himself. Again, if he 
pushed matters to extremities, the whole facts 
of the case must come out, and they must be 
dead against himself. It was in Mr. Tavarne's 
power to declare, perhaps to prove, that his 
nephew had been swindled at cards ; there, at 
once, would be an explanation of his refusal 
to pay the whole sum. Having accepted the 
hundred pounds, Lord Nabbler stood self- 
convicted. Move which way he might, his 
lordship must be checkmated ; the game was 
in his adversary's hands. That being the case, 
threats were worse than useless; it only re- 
mained to try what might be done by en- 
treaty. It was just possible that Mr. Tavarne 
might be induced to lend his lordship a suf- 
ficient sum to tide him over his crisis. 

But the barrister was not to be induced to 
part with his money by any entreaties that 
Lord Nabbler could employ. Mr. Tavarne 
professed to be extremely sorry to hear of his 
lordship's difficulties, and to grieve deeply at 
his inability to assist him. Of course, he 
believed in Lord Nabbler's intention to repay 
him ; oh ! yes, he was sure that such an 
honourable gentleman would not break his 
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promise — but, alas ! it was out of his power 
to lend his lordship money, vehement as was 
his desire to be able to do so. Lord Nabbler 
threw out a hint — ^the mildest possible hint — 
that Mr. Tavarne should not forget the ser- 
vices which he had rendered him ; but the 
barrister checked him at once. 

"Your — ar — services have already been 
handsomely rewarded, my lord. As regards 
them, we are quits. I am quite willing that 
you should have the pleasure of — ^ar — know- 
ing my nephew, and I have no objection to 
your — ar — ^gambling with him, if he, foolish 
fellow, will — ar — gamble. These points I 
have already explained to you. As for pay- 
ing you for a pleasure which I have bestowed 
upon you, the idea is — ar — ^preposterous, and 
I must beg you to — ar — divest your mind of 
it, unless it is your wish that our friendship 
should — ar — cease." 

Finding that his chance of extracting any 
money from Mr. Tavarne was quite hopeless, 
Lord Nabbler went his way, crestfallen, and 
cursing the barrister for a hard-hearted, avari- 
cious old swindler. Oh! for some revenge 
upon the man who had cheated and insulted 
him. Could he but humble the barrister — then 
— well, then he felt that he should not care a 
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rap what happened to himself. Could he but 
crush Mr. Tavarne, he felt that he could die 
happily. He would have the courage to face 
death, after he had humiliated his enemy. 
But what chance was there of that ? None. 
His efforts would all be turned against himself 
— his would be the infamy, his the everlast- 
ing disgrace. No; he could not afford to 
run so fearful a risk, for the mere chance of 
being able to injure him who he hated. Lord 
Nabbler felt very desperate now; inevitable 
ruin seemed before him. He had no hope 
of aid from his father — he had no friend to 
whom he could turn for help. How was 
he to meet his obligations ? how could he 
avert the ostracism which his failure to meet 
them must entail upon him. He knew not. 
Hitherto, he had always consoled himself in 
his difficulties by the thought that he could 
marry some doosed fine woman of large 
fortune, whenever he pleased. He was too 
wretched now to entertain such an idea. 
Gaunt, hungry ruin was staring him in the 
face. Already the pen was fashioned which 
was to denounce him as unworthy of the con- 
fidence of rogues and blacklegs. Oh ! last 
and bitterest blow of all! that rogues and 
blacklegs should despise him, and cast him 
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out from amongst them. And he must fall, he 
must taste the dregs of infamy, whilst that 
smoothed - tongued scoundrel, who was far 
worse than himself, was enjoying the respect 
of the world. Oh ! fury of impotence. Ruin^ 
disgrace, torture would be sweet to Lord 
Nabbler could he but share them with Mr. 
Tavame. 

There was, however, the present to be pro- 
vided for ; the evil might be postponed ; the 
straw must be clung to until it broke. Lord 
Nabbler returned to the Philocybic. He 
penned a piteous appeal for help to his father, 
telling him that, for private reasons, he dared 
not quarrel with Mr.Tavarne ; then he went to 
bed, declaring that he was very ill. A doctor 
was called in who felt his pulse, examined his 
tongue and pronounced him feverish. That 
was enough ; fame soon bore the news of his 
illness to the betting clubs, magnifying it as 
fame will do, and thus was his lordship's fate 
deferred for a time. 

But no letter came in answer to his piteous 
appeal to his father ; two days passed and no 
ray of hope dawned upon him. Gradually 
the wretched man's mind realised the awful 
fact that he was to be abandoned to his fate. 
There was not the slightest consolation for 
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him in his misery — ^not even that which the 
guiltiest sinner may find in recognition of 
the justice of the punishment that has over- 
taken him. The idea that he was expiating 
his follies, never crossed his lordship's drink- 
bemuddled brain. His heart was full of rage 
and bitterness ; in it repentance had no place. 
How miserable had been his luck ! There 
were scores, hundreds of men who had been 
far worse than he — upon whom fortune had 
smiled, who were rich and happy. Why 
should he have been the victim of fortune ? 
He had done nothing — no nothing — to de- 
serve such hard treatment — at least, not in 
comparison with the thriving sinners whom 
he knew. It was cruel, it was abominable, 
that he should have been selected for the 
blows of fortune, that it was. He had de- 
served better luck. 

Upon the Thursday afternoon — the second 
day of his lordship's self-imposed confinement 
to his bed — a servant announced to him that 
a gentleman was down-stairs who appeared 
to be very anxious to see him. Several per- 
sons had called at the Philocybic during the 
last two days who had been anxious to see 
Lord Nabbler— tight-trousered, gorgeously 
bejewelled persons, for the most part, to whom 
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the wUy porter had denied opportunity of 
gratifying their anxiety. This gentleman, 
though, the servant explained, was quite a 
gentleman ; he had sent up his card ; would 
his lordship be pleased to look at it? His 
lordship was pleased to look at it ; he did so 
very carefully, examining back and front, 
without being able to determine who he, 
whose name was engraved on it, might be. 

" Mr. Alley ne ! Who the doose is he ? Don't 
know him. Do you think he's a lawyer or 
any one of that kind ?" 

" No, my lord," repUed the servant, con- 
fidently. 

"You don't? Very good, then; I'll see 
him, if he'll come up. Here, put this brandy 
bottle somewhere — under the bed or in the 
drawers will do — anywhere out of sight. Now 
put those medicine bottles by my side. That's 
right ; now go and ask him to come up." 

Assuming what he supposed to be an in- 
teresting position, and composing his features 
into an expression of intense suffering, Lord 
Nabbler awaited the coming of Alleyne. The 
servant soon returned, udiered the visitor 
into the room, placed a chair for him beside 
the bed, and then withdrew. 

Lord Nabbler groaned and blinked Ian- 
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guidly at AUeyne, as the latter seated himself^ 
marvelling at the strong smell of tobacco 
which pervaded the invalid's chamber. 

"What is it?" asked' the sufferer, in faint 
tones. 

" I fear that you are too unwell to discuss 
the matter upon which I have come," said 
Alle3me, regarding Lord Nabbler with a dis- 
appointed look. 

Lord Nabbler groaned again, but said 
nothing ; he must not commit himself before 
he knew exactly who] and what Alleyne 
was. 

"I am a friend of Mervyn Tavame's,"" 
Alleyne began. 

" The doose you are !" cried the sufferer* 
briskly, sitting up m bed. " I'm very glad ta^ 
see you, I am indeed. I thought that youi 
were a lawyer, or bill-holder, or somebody 
of that kind, at first; beg your pardon, I'm 
sure." 

Alleyne could not repress a smile at the 
great change that had so suddenly come over 
the invalid. 

" I wish that Tavarne would come to see' 
me," continued Lord Nabbler. " It's doosedly 
slow lying here in bed all by oneself, with 
nothing to do but listen to the clocks striking. 
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It would be an uncommonly friendly thing of 
him to come and have a hand of ecartSj or 
something of that kind, with a fellow. But 
what will you have ? — a B. and S., eh ? Do 
jrou prefer anything else ?" 

"Thank you, I will take nothing. Then 
-^you are not too unwell to discuss matters ?" 

" Unwell ! no ; that's a ruse, you know — 
but you won't mention it to any one else, 
'will you, eh ?" 

" No, I will not" 

"And how's Tavarne? A doosed nice, 
pleasant and agreeable sort of fellow Tavarne 
-is, isn't he? And what does he want? To 
have his revenge, eh ?" His lordship doubted 
not that Alleyne had come to propose some- 
■ithing of the kind. 

" Revenge ; no. At present, he does not 
%know that he has anything to avenge." 

" Doesn't he," exclaimed Lord Nabbler, not 
noticing the significant tone in which Alle3me 
.spoke. " I say, he's rich, isn't he ? doosed 
rich, isn't he ?" 

" No — on the contrary." 

" Then he's a plucky fellow, and I admire 

him all the more for it ; I do, begad. It's only 

poor men who have any go in them, now-a-days 

— ^fellows with money are a set of doosed 
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sticks — as a rule I mean," Lord Nabbler 
added, as the thought struck him that Alleyne 
might be a fellow with money. 

Alleyne had a very unpleasant task before 
him. There was nothing to be gained by 
beating about the bush — so he came to the 
point at once. 

"I have come here to fulfil a very dis-^ 
agreeable duty." 

"Eh, what?" cried Lord Nabbler anxiously,-^ 
" is any one dead ?" 

" Not that I'm aware of," replied Alleyne. 

" Just my luck I Hope told a flattering tale,- 
and said that some one had popped off and 
left me a heap of money." Here his lordship 
heaved a sigh; "but, I say, what's the' dis- 
agreeable duty, eh ? Nothing wrong, eh ?" 

" I want you to tell me how you manage J 
to win six hundred and fifty pounds from- 
Tavarne at whist," Alleyne said, gazing sternly 
at Lord Nabbler. 

His lordship began to feel very uncomfort- 
able. He shifted his position in bed — then 
tried to meet AUeyne's gaze. He could not ; 
the little red eyes sank before the look of con- 
tempt which they encountered. 

" How I won it ?" exclaimed his lordship^, 
forcing a laugh. " I don't know — ^'pon my 
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honour, I don't. I had luck, doosed luck — 
that was it." 

" You must tell me how you managed to 
cheat Tavarne out of his money," continued 
Alleyne, in the same calm tone, 

" Sir !" cried Lord Nabbler, fiercely. " This 
insult " 

*' Pray do not excite yourself," begged Al- 
leyne. "I have two questions to ask you. 
You must tell me how you managed to win 
such a large sum of money from my friend, 
and who your confederates in the plot against 
him were." 

Lord Nabbler fell back upon his pillow. 
For some seconds, he stared wildly at Alleyne; 
then, recovering himself, he seized the bell- 
rope and pulled it violently. 

" You dare to come here to insult a sick 
man," he cried, passionately; "I'll call the 
police; the servants shall kick you out." 

Alleyne was prepared for this ; without any 
change in the tone of his voice he said : 

" Pray be calm ; do not compel me to 
injure you." 

"To injure me I By Heaven, I'll injure 
you." Again Lord Nabbler pulled the bell- 
rope with all his strength. 

" By revealing what I know " 
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" You know nothing — ^it's a lie, sir," Lord 
Nabbler shrieked. 

"About Colonel Carisford," said Alleyne, 
quickly, for the servant had knocked at the 
door. " Bring some brandy," he added, ad- 
dressing the servant. " I fear that Lord Nab- 
bler has fainted." 

In truth, his lordship seemed in piteous 
plight just then. His cheeks were almost as 
white as his pillow-case ; his bloodshot eyes, 
dilated to twice their usual size, were fixed 
upon AUeyne's face, with a gaze in which 
were blended abject terror and piteous en- 
treaty. 

The servant produced the brandy-bottle 
from under the bed, and Alleyne compelled 
his lordship to swallow a wine-glassful of the 
spirit; then he motioned to the servant to 
leave the room, and reseating himself by the 
bedside, awaited Lord Nabbler's recovery. 

It was long before the colour returned to 
his lordship's cheeks. Alleyne waited until the 
death-like pallor had disappeared, then he 
broke the silence. 

"You will be reasonable, my lord, and 
answer my questions." 

Lord Nabbler poured forth a torrent of in- 
coherent protestations. Was there ever man 
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SO miserable, unhappy, and unlucky as he? 
Everybody's hand was against him, seeking 
to injure him ; everybody's tongue was 
sharpened against him, to his ruin. He did 
not deserve such cruel treatment, and he 
wished that he had never been bom, and 
cursed the hour of his birth. How had he ever 
injured Alleyne ? Why should Alley ne seek 
to injure him? It was enough to drive a 
fellow mad, that it was, and he wished that he 
were mad, and then, perhaps, people would 
let him alone. 

"I have not the slightest wish to harm 
you," said Alleyne, when his lordship had 
calmed down a little. " Be reasonable and 
nothing ill shall befall you. Do as I wish^ 
and I will never mention the colonel's name 
again." 

"How shall I know that?" asked Lord 
Nabbler, piteously. 

"My word is sacred," replied Alleyne, 
haughtily. 

" What shall I do ?" inquired his lordship^ 
partly reassured. 

" Listen to me ; I have reason to suspect 
that there was a plot against Tavarne to rob 
him of his money ; I will even name the 
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deviser of it — ^Mr. Tavarne, the barrister ; am 
I right?" 

" You are," cried Lord Nabbler, eagerly ; 
even in his humiliation, he felt a thrill of 
pleasure as he denounced the man who had 
injured him. " Yes, he arranged it all ; he 
is the guUty party." 

" Explain to me, how," demanded Alleyne. 

" He wrote to me last Saturday week, ask- 
ing me to call on him upon a matter of some 
importance to me. I did so, and he told me 
that he wanted me to win his nephew's 
money — ^to teach him a lesson, he said — and 
he gave me to understand that I might win it 
by any means in my power. He introduced 
me to his nephew ; made him come here with 
me ; told him to play cards with me and my 
friendsn-he did, indeed." 

" Pray go on," begged Alleyne, impatiently, 
as Lord Nabbler paused. 

"He had promised me that I should be 
paid all that I won, the doosed scoundrel had. 
Well, I won six hundred and fifty pounds, as you 
know ; what did the doosed scoundrel do then ? 
Why, sir, he made me write Tavarne an ac- 
knowledgment for the whole sum, and he only 
paid me a hundred pounds, and that is all I 
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got ; upon my sacred soul it is, and he has 
pocketed all the rest." 

" The villain 1" muttered Alleyne. 

" Yes, wasn't he ?" cried Lord Nabbler, who 
mistook the cause of Alleyne's exclamation, 
and attributed it to sympathy with himself. 
" But that isn't all. I'll tell you all about 
it, for I hate him, I detest him, yes, doosedly, 
and I would have him brought as low as I — 
well — as low as can be." 

" Go on," said Alleyne, wondering what 
revelation was about to be made to him. 

" The other day — ^it was Sunday, I think — 
he called here and saw me, and said that he 
hoped what had happened wouldn't diminish 
our friendship — referring, of course, to the 
money he had swindled me out of. He went 
on to say, that, if I could win any more 
money of Tavarne, I might do so, and he pro- 
mised that I should receive every penny that 
1 might win. What do you think of that, 
eh ? There's only one way in which I can ac- 
count for it — he must want to ruin his ne- 
phew ; why, he even sketched out a plan by 
which I could win thirteen hundred pounds 
of Tavarne — playing another rubber and 
doubling the stakes of the last ; you S€le ? I 
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was doosedly near doing it, too, last Monday — 
but, somehow, it didn't come off." His lord- 
ship spoke with a sadness which befitted the 
loser of so brilliant a coup. 

AUeyne sat silent, inexpressibly shocked at 
these disclosures. Lord Nabbler went on, 
anxious to palliate his own conduct. 

" I was sorry for Tavarne, I was, indeed, 
doosedly, for he seems a very nice kind of 
fellow, but what was I to do ? There was a 
pot of money offered me, as it were, straight 
off, and I was doosedly hard up at the time, 
and I should have been a fool to have thrown 
away the chance ; I've lost too much money, 
myself, to have much scruple in winning it 
from others when I have the chance — it's 
doosed seldom that a chance comes. Then, 
again, I thought that I was obliging Mr. Ta- 
varne, and doing the young fellow a good 
turn — 'pon my soul I did — so you mustn't be 
hard on me, and think that I am a doosed — 
well — dodger, let's call it." 

" I have no wish to be hard upon you," said 
Alley ne, rising. "My only desire, in this 
unhappy business, is to protect the interests 
of my friends. I shall leave you now, hoping 
that we may never meet again." 
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"But you don't think I'm as bad as the 
uncle, do you ?" asked Lord Nabbler, 
anxiously. 

" I do not." 

"And, I say — you won't let anything out 
about — I mean, you won't breathe a word 
about — about anything, will you ?" 

" I shall not seek to injure you in any 
way," replied Alley ne, moving towards the 
door. 

" Stop a second," begged his lordship. " I 
say — don't you hate that Tavarne, eh? I 
mean the barrister — I do ; yes, I would, doose 
take me if I know what I wouldn't do with 
him if I had my own way." 

" Good day," said Alleyne, departing. 

"Don't go yet," his lordship entreated, 
" I've something more to tell you ; it's some- 
thing doosedly unpleasant against^ Tavarne. 
If you'll serve him out, I'll tell you all about 
it — ^will you, now, eh ? Say you will." 

"What is it?" asked Alleyne, coldly. 

" I can't say, quite ; but you can find out 
all about it, I dare say. What's the name ? 
Confound my memory. Do you mind hand- 
ing me that pocket-book? Thank you? I 
wrote it down on Monday night, for I was 
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sure that I should forget it. Here it is — 
Morley — Charles Morley." 

" Charles Morley ? What of him ?" cried 
Alleyne, clutching the back of a chair. 

"Eh? Do you know him?" asked Lord 
Nabbler, in surprise. 

" No ; do you know him ?" 

" Not I; my father does, but I don't?" 

" What do you know of him ?" demanded 
Alleyne, quickly. 

"Nothing, except that Mr. Tavarne is 
mixed up with him, in some matter which I 
suspect is a doosedly awkward one — that is all 
that I know." 

"And how did you learn this?" asked 
Alleyne, impatiently. 

Lord Nabbler recounted the circumstances 
under which he had heard the name, and 
wound up his tale by expressing a hope that 
Alleyne would find out all about it, and bring 
the doosed scamp whom it concerned to the 
treadmill. 

For some moments Alleyne stood, plunged 
in thought — then, without a word, he turned 
round and abruptly quitted the room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BBOUGHT TO TERMS. 

LoRB Nabbler's mention of the name of 
Charles Morley had, by its unexpectedness, 
taken AUeyne by surprise ; but it was not for 
long that the feeluig of surprise continued. 
Alleyne knew that his father must be ac- 
quainted with the Earl of Fitznabb ; he knew, 
too, that the earl was a friend of Mr. Ta- 
varne's ; there was nothing strange, then, in 
the barrister's knowing Charles Morley. 
Alleyne was prepared to learn that his father 
had committed some great crime, for Mr. 
Dobbs' confession had shown but too plainly 
that Charles Morley was a man of sin. 
Alleyne had fortified his mind against the 
worst that might be revealed to him. Had 
he discovered that his father was a convict^ 
labouring in penal servitude, he could hardly 
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have been astonished. He had feared the very 
worst ; step by step, his fears were being 
realised; they had well-nigh grown into a 
certainty. 

This crime, for crime it must be which 
linked Charles Morley with Mr. Tavarne, 
what was it ? Could it have any connexion 
with the fearful tragedy of which Mr. Dobbs 
had been the witness? Allejme groaned in 
spirit as he asked himself this question. Guilt- 
stained as he believed his father to be, it was 
still a shock to learn that he was associated in 
sin with Mr. Tavarne. Charles Morley's crime 
might have been committed under the in- 
fluence of some overwhelmmg passion— that 
palliation Alleyne was ready enough to admit, 
after the first burst of sorrow for his mother's 
wrongs had subsided. It might have been 
passion which had driven his father to ruin, 
there was some consolation in that thought ; 
but to suppose that Charles Morley was of a 
nature akin to Mr. Tavame's was to destroy 
the last hope that cheered Alleyne in his 
wretchedness. He could be no slave of pas- 
sion, that crafty, calculating villain, who, to 
gratify a paltry feeling of avarice — for what 
else could it have been ? — had not hesitated to 
plot the ruin of those who should have been 
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interest, too, that Mr. Tavarne should not be- 
driven to desperation, for the barrister was in 
a position to make amends to his brother for 
the evil that he had plotted against him. Yes, 
clearly it was. most advisable that the sinner 
should have some loop-hole for escape left 
him. AUeyne must see him and endeavour 
to bring him to terms, a task which, under 
the circumstances of the case, seemed likely to 
prove an easy one. 

Once the idea crossed Alleyne's mind, that 
he might use his knowledge of the barrister's 
guiltiness as a means of extorting a full con- 
fession concerning Charles Morley ; but, to 
the young man's honour, he banished it a» 
soon as it was conceived. No ; in this matter 
Alleyne would labour for his friends alone r 
he would not make their interests a stepping- 
stone for the advancement of his own. 

Inspired with this resolve, he made his way 
to Curzon-street. He hardly expected that 
Mr. Tavarne would consent to see him, after 
what had passed at their last interview, but 
Alleyne was determined not to leave the house 
before he had accomplished his object. He 
wrote " urgent" upon the card which he pre- 
sented to the servant. He was requested to 
walk into the dining-room, whilst the servant 

VOL. III. N 
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ascertained whether his master was at home or 
not. 

To Alleyne's surprise, Mr. Tavarne was " at 
home" to him. He was ushered into the 
study, where the barrister was seated at the 
writing^able with his back to the window. 
The blinds were down, and the room was but 
dimly lighted. It might have been the ob- 
scurity which imparted a paleness to Mr. 
Tavarne's cheeks — but to Alleyne the bar- 
rister's pallor seemed ghastly. He motioned, 
with a grave courtesy, that Alleyne should 
seat himself in a chair in front of the table, 
^nd then, leaning back, he awaited in silence 
an explanation of the cause of the visit. 

AUeyne's heart beat very fast as he opened 
the attack. 

" I have come, sir, to discuss your nephew's 
transactions with your friend Lord Nabbler." 

" Ar — ^indeed," said the barrister, coughing. 
" I presume that you have nothing of a plea- 
sant nature to tell me, in— ar — reference to 
the said transactions." 

" You are right, sir ; I have not. I have 
«een Lord Nabbler to-day." 

"Well, sir?" said the barrister, nervously 
arranging some papers that lay before him. 

"And he has confessed everything to me*" 
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Mr. Tavarne placed his elbows upon the 
table, and rested his head between his hands, 
so that Alleyne could not see the workings of 
his face. For several seconds he paused, as 
though carefully considering what his visitor 
had said ; then he repeated, slowly and deli- 
berately : 

^^ And he has confessed — ar— everything." 

'' He has," affirmed Alleyne. 

" Ar," sighed Mr. Tavarne. " I fear that I 
was mistaken in my — ar — estimate of Lord 
Nabbler's character. I have reason — ^yes, good 
reason to suppose that he — ar — deceived me, 
and wronged — yes, wronged Mervyn. I fear 
that he is a man of no— ar— principle. He 
would not scruple to lie — ^no — ^he would lie to 
suit his own purposes. You knew his true 
nature, Mr. Alleyne ; I did not ; therefore I 
— ar — apologise to you for my mistaken 
warmth on his behalf." 

''He has confessed everything," repeated 
Alleyne, sternly. 

" Ar — ^has he ? I should not place too much 
confidence in his confession were I you," said 
the barrister, amiably, as though he were ad- 
vising some well-beloved client. 

" He has told me " continued Alleyne. 

'' Yes, yes," said the barrister, hastily. 

n2 
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" Spare me the — ar — details. I can well 
imagine that he would tell any — ar — ^false- 
hood to gain his ends." 

"I must tell you the accusations that he 
has " 

" Brought against me ?" interrupted the bar- 
rister. " A vagabond delights in involving 
others in his own— ar— disgrace. I have given 
him up— yes, for ever. Of course he would 
abuse me ; yes, of course." 

" But the nature of these accusations ^" 

Alleyne went on. 

" I can imagine it — ^say no more about it, 
for it must— ar— pain me. Having intro- 
duced Mervyn to this — ar — swindler — ^whose 
father is a man of high honour, and a great 
friend of mind — I feel in a diflBicult — ^yes, very 
difficult position; in fact, I would not have 
my brother learn how I was deceived. My 
blindness was culpable, very culpable. It 
will be my — ar — duty to repay to my brother 
the money that Mervyn lost; yes, I will do 
that. Then, I think, that for the — ar — ^the 
happiness of all concerned, we had better for- 
get what has occurred. It shall be a — ^yes, a 
warning to all of us." 

The barrister spoke quickly, for him. He 
knew that Alleyne must have learnt all ; 
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therefore he was eager to propose redress 
before any charge could be brought against 
him. Thus only did he see his way to escaping 
exposure. 

" You know what he accuses you of?" asked 
Alleyne. 

" I can — ar — ^guess what such a scoundrel 
would accuse me of — ar — ^yes, complicity, I 
suppose ; too absurd a charge to need — ar — 
refutation. Let us not discuss it." 

"I believe Lord Nabbler's tale," said Al- 
leyne, resolutely. 

" You — ar— believe it ?" exclaimed Mr. Ta- 
vame, in seemingly great surprise. " Is it — 
ar — ^possible ?" 

"Yes, sir, for I can explain your motives." 

This assertion provoked no denial. Al- 
leyne waited long for reply to it, but none 
came. The barrister's eyes were riveted upon 
Alleyne's face, but the young man could not 
see the expression in them. 

"You desire to possess yourself of Castle 
Tavame," Alleyne continued. 

"Tell me, sir," said the barrister, leaning 
back in his chair, and speaking very quietly, 
"what is your motive in all this — ^this raking 
up of scandal — ^this — ar — wholesale imputa- 
tion of — ar — criminality ? Why have you 
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crept into a family to — ar — •ruin its happiness 
^^-ar-stir ap dissension amongst itfrnem- 
bers ? What are your motives, sir ?" 

" My motives, sir," replied Alleyne, calmly, 
" are to preserve the happiness and fortune of 
one whom I honour and respect ; I have no 
other." 

" I suppose that you gain nothing by it ?" 
observed Mr. Tavarne, sarcastically. 

" Nothing, beyond the consciousness of hav- 
ing performed a duty." 

" Nothing more, sir? Have you — ar — fond 
BS you are of detecting the — ar — schemes of 
others — no scheme of your own ? Assuredly 
you have. What is it? What do you want?" 

" I desire to secure the happiness and wel- 
fare of your brother and his family. I must beg 
of you to impute no other motive to me." 

" And you think that you can secure it by 
— ar — embittering him against his only 
brother ? No, sir ; you have other motives." 

Alleyne did not deign to reply to this re- 
peated accusation. 

"I am the only person in this world who 
can benefit my brother," continued the bar- 
rister, still very quietly. " By inducing him 
to believe Lord Nabbler's — ar — falsehoods, 
.you will alienate me from him, you will — ar 
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— ^injure him. Will that be friendship ? Will 
that be securing his — ar — happiness ? No. 
You are a young man. I believe that you are 
not a rich man. Your object in this matter 
must be to — ar — benefit yourself in some way 
or other. How can you do so by bringing — 
ar — ^false charges against me ? Do you think 
that that will commend you to my brother's 
regard. No, sir ? he will hate you for it." 

"When I explain everything to him — ^the 
blow aimed at him through his son, the plot 
against his fortune — ^he will see that he has 
good cause to thank me." 

" Absurd 1" sneered the barrister ; "he will 
not believeyou. He would grieve — ^yes, as deeply 
as I should do, to be at enmity with me. I will 
not risk — ar — alienation from him — no, sir, I 
will not." Mr. Tavarne spoke defiantly, as 
though Alleyne had proposed an estrange- 
ment. "I own that you deserve credit for 
detecting Lord Nabbler's — ar — ^baseness. You 
deserve reward for it. Let me reward you ; 
do not seek it at the expense of my brother's 
-ar-happiness. Let me be your-ar-friend. 
You shall not have cause to regret it. You 
are going to the Bar — ^Mervyn told me so* I 
will advance your interests in every possible 
way — ar — ^to show you how I appreciate your 
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might be, who could strive so hard to win so 
little. 

" I would do much to avoid a quarrel with 
Herbert," he said, at last, meditatively. " I 
will even consent to— ar— gratify your re- 
quests ; but what — ar — ^guarantees do you re- 
quire r 

" Major Tavarne's brother cannot be alto- 
gether destitute of honour," replied Alleyne, 
remembering the good old proverb which tells 
us that the surest way to make a gentleman of 
a man is to treat a man as a gentleman. '' I 
shall be satisfied with your word of honour." 

" I will give you my word of — ar — honour," 
said the barrister, after a pause — ^the words 
seemed to stick in his throat. " Yes ; that I 
will never seek to — ar — ^injure Herbert in any 
way. But what guarantee shall I have that 
your — ar — ^absurd suspicions will never be re- 
vived for the — ar — ^purpose of injuring me in 
my brother's eyes ?" 

"My word, sir," said Alleyne, proudly. 

Again the barrister's eyes were riveted upon 
the young man's face. Alleyne was accus- 
tomed to the darkness of the room by this 
time ; he could plainly see the twitching of 
Mr. Tavame's features; he could detect a 
strange expression in his eyes ; it was an ex- 
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pression that puzzled him. It was not of 
anger, nor of revenge, nor of disappointment ; 
it was a look of passionate yearning, of a crav- 
ing for something unattainable. 

Mr. Tavarne sighed deeply, then, as if 
ashamed of his weakness, he coughed vio- 
lently, seized a pen, and indited the following 
note to Mervyn : 

" Dear Mervyn, — I grieve to say that Lord 
Nabbler turned out to be a swindler, as your 
friend suspected. Happily I have compelled 
him to refund the money out of which he 
cheated you. I enclose a cheque for it, which 
please to forward to your father. I have been 
sadly deceived in him. Pray forget what has 
happened, for the mention of it will be most 
painful to me. I am called out of town this 
evening, and may not return before you leave 
London. You go to Oxford next Friday, I 
believe. I wish you every success in your ap- 
proaching examination, and am, 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

"Henry Tavarne." 

"Will this satisfy you?" the barrister asked, 
handing the letter to AUeyne. 
As Alleyne perused it, Mr. Tavarne rose 
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and rang the bell, then reseated himself, and 
prepared to fill up a cheque. 

"It will do," said Alleyne, returning the 
note to the barrister. 

A servant entered the room. 

« I am going away for a week," said the 
barrister. " Pack my portmanteau, and order 
the carriage to be heJe at a qua^r to six. 
Probably, Mr. Mervyn will not be in before I 
go. I shall leave a letter for him upon this 
table ; see that he has it" 

The servant bowed and retired. 
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EEVELATION. 



The cheque was filled up for six hundred 
and fifty pounds, and enclosed in the note ; 
the note was sealed and placed upon the table. 
Then the barrister arose, and walked to the 
fireplace, and stood in front of it with his 
hands behind his back. Alleyne arose like- 
wise ; he had taken his hat inhis hand, when 
Mr. Tavarne motioned to him to put it down 
again, and to reseat himself. 

" 1 — ^ar — expected to see you to-day, Mr. Al- 
leyne," the barrister began. 

Alleyne was surprised to hear this, but said 
nothing. 

" Ar — ^yes ; I heard from my brother this 
morning. He asked me to — ^ar — find out 
what I could about a certain Mr. — ar — what 
was the name ? Oh ! Morley ; yes, Charles 
Morley." 
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Alleyne was still more surprised to learn 
this, for the major had said nothing to him 
about his intention of writing to Mr. Tavame 
upon the subject. The truth was that, in his 
anxiety to serve his friend, and spare him un- 
necessary pain, the major had gone in for 
what he persuaded himself was a stroke of 
diplomacy. 

" Am I — ar — ^right," the barrister went on, 
" in supposing that the request was on your 
behalf?" 

Alleyne bowed his head in assent. Although 
he knew that Mr. Tavarne could give him the 
information for which he longed, he neverthe- 
less shrank from asking a favour at the hands 
of the man whom he had just humbled. 

" Ar — ^yes, I thought that I was right," con- 
tinued Mr. Tavarne. " Will you tell me why 
you are desirous of — ^ar — making Mr. Morley's 
acquaintance ?" 

" I cannot tell you that," said Alleyne, in 
low tones. 

"Do you know anything good of Mr. 
Morley?" asked the barrister, slowl3^ "Ah 
— no, I suppose not. Will you tell me — ar — 
what you know to his discredit ?" 

" Sir, I cannot," cried Alleyne, passionately, 
rising and facing Mr. Tavarne. " Tell me 
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where I shall find him — if you know ? I beg 
of you to tell me — I shall deem it a kind- 
ness." 

^^ You are deeply interested in finding him 
out ?" 

" I am," AUeyne confessed. 

" Will you tell me why ?" 

" No, I cannot, sir. Do you know him?" 

"Well — ^ar — ^yes, I do," replied the bar- 
rister, coughing. " I know his early history 
— sit down again, Mr. AUeyne, and I will 
tell you — ^ar — something about it." 

AUeyne reseated himself; his strong frame 
trembled with excitement as he awaited the 
barrister's story. 

" He was of an old and honourable family," 
Mr. Tavame began. "An eldest son — ar — 
heir to a fine property. Everybody esteemed 
him, for he was supposed to be-ar-amiable 
and talented, and the soul of — ar — honour." 

A violent fit of coughing seized the barrister, 
as he got so far. Presently he resumed : 

"His prospects were — ar — bright, if not 
brilliant. Suddenly, by the villany, yes, the 
diabolical villany of a relation, he was driven 
forth into the world, almost penniless, to — ar 
— ^win his bread or to starve. For many a 
year he strove to earn a virtuous indepen- 
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dence, for many a year he strove his hardest, 
and lived an honourable, if poor life. He mar- 
ried — ^he loved his wife passionately — still he 
was a poor man — his earnings depended upon 
his health — and to benefit her whom he loved, 
he committed a crime." 

Mr. Tavarne seemed transformed into an- 
other being as he was speaking. His voice 
was full of deep passion, his eyes shone in 
sympathy with the sorrows of the hero of his 
tale. Alleyne's heart seemed to warm to- 
wards him — ^but, then, he was telling of Al- 
leyne's father, and telling of him in no un- 
gentle terms; Alleyne's soul drank in his 
every word. 

"He committed a crime," repeated Mr. Ta- 
varne. " That crime proved his utter ruin. It 
cost him his wife —the wife whom he so dearly 
loved." 

"Thank God, that he loved her," mur- 
mured Alleyne, as Mr. Tavarne paused. 

"It cost him his children. It has never 
been discovered, but to preserve his secret he 
has been driven into the commission of other 
crimes. His life has been a burden to him— 
he has been alone in the world— without a 
soul to love him — suspicious of everybody — 
all through the accursed sin, which his love 
for his wife drove him to commit. 
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" Sucli has been his history. Now, sir, tell 
me why you would find him out. Has he 
injured you ? Have you any feeling of re- 
venge that you would gratify ?" 

" Ko, sir," exclaimed AUeyne. " Heaven be 
my witness that I only desire his good. I 
would sacrifice all that I have in the world 
could I by so doing secure his happiness." 

Mr. Tavarne turned his back upon Al- 
ley ne. For more than a minute he stood, 
silently gazing into the fire, then he turned 
round again and said, in softer tone than he 
had hitherto used : 

** I thought that you had come here to de- 
mand my knowledge of him as the price 
of — well — ar — let us say — the preservation of 
friendly relations between my brother and me." 

"You wronged me," said AUeyne, ear- 
nestly. 

" I did," Mr. Tavarne owned. " But, now, 
tell me this; has not Mr. Morley wronged 
you ? Have you not been taught to believe 
that he is your bitter enemy ?" 

" No," protested AUeyne. " I cannot be- 
lieve that he would ever willingly have in- 
jured me, after what I have just heard. I 
refuse to believe it." 

" But should you discover that he is — ar — 

VOL. Ill, 
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say, utterly unworthy of any respect or regard, 
shall you hate him ? shall you despise him ?" 

"No, sir, a million times no. Tell me 
where I may find him and I will bless 
you." 

Mr. Tavame's cough was very troublesome 
again. At last he asked : 

"Have you no suspicion of his identity 
with any one you know ?" 

" No ; I have never met him ; never." 

^' Yes, you have," said Mr. Tavarne, in low, 
earnest tones. 

" Who is he, sir ? Tell me." Alleyne had 
risen and was standing before the barrister. 
He was very pak and his voice trembled as 
he spoke. 

" I am he," said the barrister, firmly. 

" You 1" exclaimed Alleyne, starting back 
in amazement. 

" Yes, I." 

"My father?" 

" Yes, your father." 

It was a strange sight, those two men, facing 
each other — father and son thus, for the first 
time since the infancy of the latter, revealed 
to each other. 

" Do you hate your father, now that you 
know who he is? Do you despise him?" 
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Mr. Tavarne asked, with the calmness of 
desperation. 

" Oh, no, no," cried the son, sinking into a 
chair and covering his face with his hands. 

" Do you know your history ? Your 
mother's history ?" inquired Mr. Tavarne in 
tones little louder than a whisper. 

"I know but her fate," sobbed Alleyne^ 
unable to repress the emotion with which his 
heart felt bursting. 

The barrister paced the room quickly ; his 
features bore witness to the passions that were 
rending his soul. He paused before his son. 

" Did your grandfather tell you of it?" her 
asked. 

"No; he died and took his secret to the 
grave. All that he told me was that I had a 
father who was in England. The very name 
that you bore was unknown to me until a few^ 
days ago." 

" You learned it of that mad clergyman, I 
suppose. Did he not know me ? Did he not 
recognise me when we met at Castle Ta- 
varne ?" 

" No ; he could not have done so." 

"I have changed since I saw him in Ger- 

' many. Yes ; I wore a beard then — but, tell 

me : did you never curse the father who had. 

o2 
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deserted you? Were you not taught to 
do so?" 

" Never." 

" It was not my fault that we parted. After 
your mother's death, I went to her father, 
with whom you were — I would have taken 
you and your sister — does your sister live ?" 

" She does, but she knows not that she has 
a father. I have kept that secret from her." 

" Well," continued the barrister, " I would 
have brought you to England with me — but 
he cursed me, yes cursed me, when I went to 
him, and refused to give you up to me, and I 
dared not defy him. I would have paid for 
your maintenance, but he spurned my pro- 
posal, and swore that you should never be 
indebted to me for your support. I thought 
it best to leave you with your grandfather — ^I 
knew that he could support you — ^besides, I 
could do nothing. I came to England, and 
the next I heard of you was that you and 
your sister were both dead. My desertion of 
you was not a cruel one." There was a pas- 
. sionate tone of appeal in Mr. Tavarne's words, 
: and in his eyes a look that seemed to deprecate 
-his son's resentment. 

"You thought that we were dead!" ex- 
•claimed the son. 
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" Yes ; your grandfather wrote to me and 
told me that you and your sister had died of 
a fever. How was I to know that he waa^ 
deceiving me? I believed him, and I mourned 
you with all my soul, for you were the last 

links which connected me with " Mr. Ta- 

varne could not finish his sentence, he turned 
aside to conceal his agitation. 

A great weight had been lifted off Alleyne's- 
mind by his father's words. Of one sin, at 
all events, he had suspected his father un.- 
justly. 

" And my mother ?" said the young man, 
eagerly. 

" Your mother I I cannot tell you of her 
now — ^but you shall know all — ^yes, I will tell 
you everything, shortly, and you will pity me, 
for I have suffered terribly, oh I terribly." 

" Heaven grant that your sufferings were 
not altogether of your own creation." 

" They were not," cried Mr. Tavarne, with 
vehemence ; " you shall know all, but not now 
— ^not now. Tell me of yourself, Edward, 
and of your sister. Where is she ? What is 
she like ? What does she know of me ?" 

" She knows nothing; as I have told you, 
I have kept my belief in your existence a 
secret from her. She is at school now — more 
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for the sake of a home, though, than of 
education — but let me show you her por- 
trait." 

AUeyne presented to his father the miniature 
i^hich had excited the admiration of Mrs. Ta- 
varne and Louisa. For a long time, the bar- 
rister gazed at it, without speaking. His son 
«aw a tear fall upon the glass which protected 
the painting. Mr. Tavame turned aside — ^he 
<ioughed, then, after a silence of many minutes, 
observed softly : 

" How wonderfully like her mother — ^yes, 
wonderfully like ! You, too, Edward, have 
the same features — the Alleyne features. I 
recognised them, as soon as I saw you. I was 
amazed — confounded, as I did so, yet not the 
slightest suspicion that you could be my son 
crossed my mind. How could I have sus- 
pected the possibility of such a thing? I fan- 
cied that you must be a son of Edward 
Alleyne — ^your uncle — although I knew not 

that he was married — ^when — when " Mr. 

Tavame paused, then exclaimed abruptly, 
^' You think that I am guilty of his murder. 
I am not : when you know all, you will pity 
me and see that I was not to blame." 

" Oh ! my father," exclaimed Alleyne, with 
deep emotion, "would that I could redeem 
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your happiness and honour with my heart's 
blood." 

" Do not blame me yet, Edward," said his 
father, imploringly; "I know what you are 
thinking of — ^my brother and Castle Tavame 
— ^but I swear to you that I had no intention 
of injuring Herbert, whatever means I might 
have employed to gain possession of Castle 
Tavarne. Can you not see how essential to 
my safety it was that I should secure it? 
Mr. Dobbs was there — ^he had seen me; I 
thought that he knew who I was — ^that, at 
any moment, he might reveal the tale of my 
— my crime, call it — to my brother; that 
would have brought about other revelations ; 
my object was to prevent that. But, to return 
to you — only within the last few days have I 
suspected that your grandfather deceived me 
about your death. I have made inquiries 
about you in London and at Oxford; and 
they prepared me to learn that you were, 
indeed, my son. Oh! how cruel was the 
revenge of your grandfather. When last I 
saw him, he swore that — ^but I cannot tell 
you all now — I dare not ; I could not do jus- 
tice to myself; no, it is better that I should 
make my confession in writing." 

" But why pain yourself, thus? I do not 
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ask you to confess to me. It is enough for 
me to have found my father — I would not 
cause him anguish." ^ 

" But I must justify myself in your eyes," 
exclaimed Mr. Tavame. " Yes, I must do 
that. Oh ! Edward, were I but worthy of 
being your father !" 

" Will you see my sister — Isabel ?" asked his 
son, anxious to divert his father's mind from 
its memories. 

" Isabel 1" said Mr. Tavarne, again gazing 
at the miniature which he held in his hand. 
"Not yet, not yet," he exclaimed, huskily* 
" May I keep this portrait, Edward ?" 

" Certainly," replied his son, rejoicing at the 
request. 

"I shall go to the seaside to-night — ^to 
some quiet place — ^for I am sadly in need of 
rest and quiet. There I will write the story 
of my life, and you shall read it and judge 
whether my sufferings have been merited." 

" But, I may tell Isabel " 

" Yes, tell her ; try to prepare her to think 
kindly of me, will you ? God bless her and 
you." 

" She will love you — she knows nothing to 
your discredit, for I have kept my knowledge 
to myself. Will you not see her at once ?" 
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" I dare not," cried the barrister, hastily. 
" No ; there is time for that. You must learn 
all first. Tell me of yourself. Mervyn says 
that you have great talents, and that you are 
sure to make a name for yourself." 

" Mervyn flatters me ; but I hope to do 
well in my final examination next month." 

" So soon I next month I" exclaimed Mr. 
Tavame, musingly. "Yes, you must do 
well ; you must take high honours. Do that 
and then you shall know all — I shall not 
burden your mind with my sorrows before 
then." 

There was a knock at the door. The ser- 
vant entered the room : 

" Your portmanteau is packed, sir, and the 
carriage is at the door," he announced. 

Mr. Tavarne waved his hand impatiently, 
and the servant withdrew. 

"I must go now, Edward," said the bar- 
rister, sorrowfully, turning towards his son. 
" It is for the best that I should go away for 
a time. Can I do nothing for you, though ? 
Will you take up your abode, here ? Every- 
thing that I have is yours." 

" I return to Oxford next week," said his 
son. " I had better remain in my lodgings, 
until then. But shall I not see you again 
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before my examination ? May I not hope to 
do that ?" 

" Perhaps, perhaps," said his father, hur- 
riedly ; " but you must not be disturbed ; your 
mind must be at rest." 

" My mind will be far more at rest than it 
has been for the last six years," replied his son, 
endeavouring to smile. 

" You will not tell Mervyn — ^nor anybody 
with the exception of Isabel — of the discovery 
that you have made ?" 

"Most certainly not: until I have your 
permission to reveal it, I shall keep it a pro- 
found secret." 

" Thank you, thank you. One thing more ; 
let everybody know that we are friends. Will 
you dine herewith Mervyn, to-night? He will 
be alone. Pray do so ; it will be the strongest 
proof of our reconciliation." 

AUeyne bowed his head in token of obe- 
dience to his father's wish. 

" I have been very unwell, lately," said Mr. 
Tavarne, sadly. " The last week or so, has 
made me feel quite an altered man. I suffer 
from giddiness, and I can get no rest at night. 
It is well that I should go away for a time, yes, 
you will pardon me for doing it, I am sure. I 
shall soon be better — ^very soon, I hope." 
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" I trust SO, with all my heart," said his son, 
fervently. 

'^ Now I must go, Edward," said Mr. Ta- 
varne, again. 

Still, however, he lingered, seemingly 
anxious to say something more. He coughed, 
as was his wont, when agitated, then, holding 
out both his hands, said mournfully : 

" Our hands have not met in friendship, 
yet, Edward." 

Alley ne grasped them in his own. The eyes 
of the two men met. 

" My son," exclaimed the father, in tones 
of heartfelt passion. 

The next moment son and father were 
locked in each other's embrace — an embrace 
in which the pent-up passions of years at last 
found vent. 

" God bless you, Edward," said the barrister 
at last, as wringing his son's hand he turned 
towards the door. 

" May I not go with you ?" asked the son, 
longingly. 

" No ; it is better that you should not. I 
must be quiet — very quiet: I will write to 
you soon, yes, soon — I have your address — 
good-bye." 
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" I may accompany you to the carriage, 
though?" 

Mr. Tavame passed his arm through his 
son's, and together they quitted the room. 

" When shall you know the result of your 
examination?" inquired the barrister, anx- 
iously, after he had got into the carriage. 

" In about ten weeks time," Alleyne an- 
swered. 

The carriage started off to the station. 

"So long to wait I so long to waitl" 
groaned the barrister, falling back in his seat. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A REST. 



Time now that we should heave to and rest 
ourselves after the stormy voyage of the past 
fortnight. In truth, our sailors have laboured 
right manfully of late ; now is the time for 
them to snatch a brief repose. The genial sun 
is peering through the clouds which hung so 
black and lowering over our path; fiercely 
has Boreas railed — his blustering tongue is 
tired now, and he himself ^ covets rest; the 
other storm-winds have blown their blow, and 
are once more safe in the keeping of iEolus. 
Let us rest, then, for our port is round that not- 
far-distant cape, and a gentle breeze is spring- 
ing up to waft us safely to our destination. 
• . . • • 

It is now December. Ten weeks have 
passed since the memorable day upon which 
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Alleyne, as we shall continue to call Henry 
Tavame's son, discovered his father. They 
have been weeks of quiet, if not exactly of 
repose, for our hero. He has been working 
very hard for his examination. One day has 
differed but little from another, to him, since 
each has brought a similar task. But he may 
rest from his labours now ; he has been up for 
his examination ; viva voce is over, and he has 
received his testamur — the document which 
tells of the success, without specifying the 
degree of success, of candidates; he is now 
awaiting anxiously, but, nevertheless, confi- 
dently, the publication of the class list. 

He has heard from his father many times. 
Mr. Tavame's letters have been affectionate 
and considerate. He would not disturb his 
son's mind by alluding to any subject that 
could cause pain or sorrow ; he has carefully 
avoided that, and his letters have spoken of 
the present or the future, to the avoidance of 
the past. 

"Time enough for you to learn that, by- 
and-bye," he wrote ; " the future is the thing 
to be considered now. Your future must be 
one of unclouded happiness; it must more 
than compensate all the sorrows of the past." 

Thus had Mr. Tavarne written, and his son 
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had rejoiced, reading the words of hopeful 
promise, and applied himself to his task with 
greater zeal. Assuredly, he thought, the past 
could not be so very black for his father to write 
thus. Occasionally, however, that ugly episode 
of Lord Nabbler would obtrude itself upon his 
mind, to his disquietude, but he strove to 
banish it from his thoughts. After all, he had 
only Lord Nabbler's word for the truth of it. 
His father had strenuously denied it; why 
should he not believe his father in preference 
to Lord Nabbler ? the former might have been 
accused unjustly — there was a strong proba- 
bility that he had been. Given a strong pro- 
bability, a vehement desire, and no awkward 
opposing arguments, it is not a very difficult 
matter for hope to develop into belief. 

Lord Nabbler was dead. The little red- 
nosed reprobate had died, at the Philocybic, 
in a fit of delirium tremens^ brought on, as 
many of his friends asserted, as much by grief 
for the curtailment of his moustache, as by 
drink. Captain Buckinghurst declared, with 
much reason, that the Earl of Fitznabb was 
the direct cause of his death. The earl knew 
that his son was subject to attacks of delirium 
tremens ; he knew, too, that the doctors had 
no hopes that the little viscount, weakened as 
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he was by disease and dissipation, could sur- 
vive another attack. The earl had, in answer 
to a second appeal from his son, positively re- 
fused to give him any pecuniary assistance, 
beyond paying his bill at the Philocybic, 
during his stay in London. Lord Nabbler 
did as must have been expected of him ; he 
endeavoured to drown his cares in drink. As 
from the hour of receiving his father's ulti- 
matum, until that of his fatal attack, he was 
not sober for a second, it may be supposed 
that a certain success crowned his endeavours. 
Loudly did the earl bewail the untimely fate 
of his eldest son ; sincerely was Lord Nabbler 
mourned by his numerous creditors whose 
debts were unsecured ; deeply was he regretted 
by Captain Buckinghurst and a few more, to 
whom he was useful ; but no eye shed a tear 
when he died ; no lips breathed a prayer for 
the soul of the departed sinner. 

Mervjoi had been working hard during that 
term. He had been in for Moderations and 
had taken a Second Class, whereat he was dis- 
appointed, having hoped for a First. There 
were, of course, many excuses to be made for 
him ; he had been unlucky in his papers — ^the 
subjects he had devoted his chief attention to, 
he had not been examined in— those which he 
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had passed over were just the ones that he 
should have got up. One is always unlucky 
in examinations, when one fails to do as well 
as one had hoped to do, failure being, as we 
all know, not a matter of merit, but of luck, 
at least in the opinion of the failer. It was to 
AUeyne, however, that Mervyn was indebted 
for his Second. He had plucked up his courage 
that night, when he and Mervyn dined tete-h-^ 
tite in Curzon-street, and had then declared 
his love for Isabel. AUeyne was not very well 
pleased to hear the declaration, but he con- 
cealed any annoyance that he felt, and laughed 
at Mervyn's mania, as he called his love, and 
rallied him upon the peculiar susceptibility of 
his nature, by which Mervyn was greatly dis- 
comfited, knowing that the raillery was not 
altogether undeserved. 

"It is absurd, my dear fellow," he said to 
Mervyn. " Isabel is a mere child — it is utterly 
impossible that she can have an idea of love 
in her head, and it is altogether undesirable 
that she should have, for years to come." It 
did not occur to AUeyne that there was not a 
year's difference between the ages of Louisa 
and Isabel. "You yourself confess that you 
have no reason to suppose that she cares for 
you otherwise than as a friend. Of course I 
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ought to feel gratified at your deeming my 
sister worthy of admiration ; I do, I assure you ; 
but you mustn't carry your friendship for me 
too far, nor let your wish to gratify me " 

" I don't want to gratify you," Mervyn in- 
terrupted, testily. 

" Oh I yes you do," continued AUeyne. " It 
is only your friendship for me that causes you 
to entertain these ideas." 

" Indeed it isn't," protested Mervyn, em- 
phatically. 

"Yes it is," said AUeyne, with grave as- 
surance. " But your wish to please me must 
not lead you into the commission of a folly — 
as your sincere friend and well-wisher I cannot 
allow it to do so. No ; I am not to be flattered 
into endangering your happiness for life." 

"But, hang it ! I'm not in love with y(?w," 
cried Mervyn, a little angrily. 

" No, my dear fellow, but your friendship for 
me is so great that it has extended itself to my 
sister. What do you know of the nature of 
friendship between men and girls ? Nothing, I 
fear. Have you forgotten the confession that 
you made to me, on the subject of love ? I 
haven't. You have no sister, and but few 
lady relations, consequently know but little of 
the ways of girls. You are peculiarly liable 
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to be deceived, you know, and in your igno- 
rance of the fair sex to mistake a sentiment of 
mere friendship for positive love." 

Mervyn made no reply to this ; he bit his 
lips and regretted the goodness of AUeyne's 
memory. 

" Believe me, then," said AUeyne, dropping 
his tone of banter and assuming one of 
friendly regard, " that wjiat you now fancy 
to be love is but friendship." 

" But it is not," cried Mervyn, with much 
vehemence. "I know that you can cast in 
my teeth my change of sentiment towards 
Louisa, but I must beg of you to give me 
credit for the belief that my love for your 
sister is too deep to be capable of change." 

" I do," said AUeyne, gravely ; " I am quite 
sure that you believe so — now." 

" Listen, AUeyne ; I fell in love with your 
sister at first sight— on my word of honour I 
did. Before I knew that she was your sister, 
I felt that I had met my fate. AH my love 
for Louisa had vanished before I had ex- 
changed half a dozen words with Isabel. 
Friendship is a thing of gradual growth ; love 
comes upon one like a thunderbolt — before 
one can guess its presence, one is overwhelmed 
by it. That morning, when I called upon you 
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and asked you to go to Pembrokeshire, the 
main object of my calling was to tell you that 
I was in love with Isabel. Somehow, I had 
not the courage to tell you — then I let out all 
about Louisa. I was a fool, for, had I not 
told you of that, you could not accuse me of 

fickleness — ^you could not suspect ^" 

AUeyne interrupted his friend. Mervyn's 
face was flushed, and he spoke with a passion 
that convinced his friend of the sincerity of his 
words. 

" Say no more ; hear what I have to say. 
My sister's happiness is most dear to me ; I 
must secure it — ^it is my sacred duty to do so. 
If your love for her undergoes no change, 

well, I will give my consent '^ 

" You dear, good fellow," interrupted Mer- 
vyn, enraptured. 

" To your declaring your love for her, after 
you shall have taken your degree." 

" My degree I" cried Mervyn, dismayed ; 
" that won't be for another two years." 

" Then you have no hope that your love 
can last for two years ?" asked AUeyne, in a 
tone of quiet severity. 

" It will last for ever," exclaimed Mervyn ; 
" but two years is such a long time ; so many 
things may happen in the course of it." 
" Quite true," said AUeyne, significantly. 
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" Make it one year," begged Mervyn. 

" I must insist upon your waiting the time 
that I have named," said Alley ne, resolutely. 

Mervyn pleaded very hard for some remis- 
sion, but his friend was not to be moved by 
any entreaties. It was, therefore, finally un- 
derstood that, should Mervyn be in the same 
frame of mind at the end of the two years, 
should Alleyne then have the same confidence 
in him that he had now, and should the major 
and Mrs. Tavarne have no objection, on their 
part, Mervjoi might then declare his love to 
Isabel, and ask her if she would vow to love, 
honour, and obey him for evermore. Mervyn 
groaned at these terms, but, there being no 
help for him, accepted them. 

From that time, Alleyne began to take quite 
a paternal interest in his cousin. He exa- 
mined him in the subjects that he was taking 
up for Mods, and, finding him wanting there- 
in, gave him much excellent instruction and 
advice. Mervyn had not worked very hard at 
his books up at Oxford ; the charms of the 
river had allured him away from his studies, 
and he was rather in arrears with his Mods* 
work. Alleyne soon changed all this ; snatch- 
ing time from his own studies to coach Mer- 
vyn, and urge him on to exertion. Mervjni 
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was of a hopeful, self-satisfied disposition ; he 
had thought that the knowledge which he had 
taken up to Oxford with him was quite suffi- 
cient to pull him through Mods with high 
honours. Alleyne persuaded him that he had 
overrated his abilities — a difficult task this, in 
the case of a self-satisfied man — and that to 
take any honours at all he must work hard. 
Animated by the desire of pleasing his friend, 
Mervyn applied himself vigorously to his 
studies, and the result of his labours was a 
Second Class. With this Alleyne was well satis- 
fied, perhaps more so than he would have been 
had Mervyn taken a First, for in that case there 
would have been danger of his friend's lapsing 
into his old, self-satisfied ways again, and leav- 
ing his final class to luck. Now that Mervyn's 
eyes were opened to the fact that a First was 
only to be obtained by dint of hard study, there 
would be less likelihood of his drifting into 
careless habits, which, of all things, Alleyne 
feared most for his friend. 

The two months had not been uneventful for 
others of our friends. Mr. Dobbs had been 
found, and taken to Castle Tavame. The 
major had acquainted Alleyne with this fact, 
and Alleyne had written, assuring the major, 
whom he had told of the discovery of his 
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father, but suppressing the name of his father 
until some future time, of Mr. Dobbs' forgive- 
ness by him, whose secret the clergyman had 
betrayed. Mr. Dobbs had been found at Pem- 
broke. In his flight from Ponty-bwlch he 
had been unable to make the necessary prepa- 
rations for his voyage. He dared not purchase 
what he required in Haverfordwest, where he 
was well known ; therefore he had determined 
to complete his equipment at Pembroke. Fate 
was against him ; at Pembroke he was taken 
ill ; he fainted in a shop, was carried to an 
hotel, and put to bed. The doctor who was 
called in to see him at once pronounced him 
to be suffering from brain fever. For many 
days Mr. Dobbs lay between life and death. 
In his anxiety to destroy the clue to his iden- 
tity, the clergyman had burnt all letters and 
papers that might have enabled the hotel 
people to discover who he was, or whence he 
came. In his ravings, however, he was con- 
stantly crying out names, and amongst them 
that of Tavarne. The doctor who was attend- 
ing him knew the name, and, accordingly, 
wrote to the major, informing him of the 
facts connected with the clergyman's illness. 
The major lost no time in hastening to Pem- 
broke, where he found out his friend, had 
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him carefully tended, and, when he was 
-strong enough to bear the fatigues of removal, 
caused him to be transported to Castle Ta- 
vame. 

At Castle Tavarne, we may be sure that 
the clergyman was well cared for. But 
although the crisis of his illness had passed 
«,nd he was gradually recovering his health 
and strength, he ran no little danger, there. 
It has already been stated that one of Miss 
Tavame's great weaknesses was, excessive 
fondness for petting. She was able to gratify 
it to her heart's content, now. Poor Mr. 
Dobbs was literally overwhelmed by her un- 
ceasing and not altogether judicious atten- 
tions. She was never happy when she was 
not ministering to the wants of deair Mr. 
Dobbs, nor would she brook the interference 
of anybody else with her charge. Soups and 
jellies she made with her own fair hands and 
compelled the clergyman to swallow, whether 
he relished or wanted them or not. Under her 
ti*eatment Mr. Dobbs grew quite fat. She was 
rather cunning as a cook, was the fair spinster. 
Dire was the war which now raged between 
Miss Tavarne and her who hitherto had 
reigned supreme over the pots and pans in 
the kitchen of Castle Tavarne. Such goings 
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on, the Castle Tavarne cook declared, in lan- 
guage the most forcible, that she had never 
before witnessed. More than once she gave 
warning; she wouldn't stay in any place 
where she was liable to be "a harried and a 
hinterfered with by the likes of Miss Tavarne," 
that she wouldn't. Only the appeasing words 
of Mrs. Tavarne availed to turn her from her 
determination. It must be confessed that 
Miss Tavarne, in her anxiety for her patient, 
was sadly regardless of the worthy cook's 
feelings. She would seize upon any delicacies 
that she saw in kitchen or in larder, and 
convert them to her own uses. Game — now 
very scarce — fish — which was still scarcer — • 
she would, without a word of apology, con- 
fiscate and apply to the restoration of dear Mr. 
Dobbs' health; nor would she, could she 
prevent it, even allow the cook the melancholy 
pleasure of preparing a single dish for the 
interesting invalid. She had no opinion of 
the cook's skill, and did not scruple to tell 
her so. The cook was half mad with rage and 
vexation. Do what she would she could not 
preserve a thing from Miss Tavarne's nought- 
sparing hands, and she shed bitter tears as she 
confessed her utter inability to send up a 
good dinner, now. If, haply, she had managed 
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to secrete some dainty in some hole or corner 
where Miss Tavame did not think of looking 
for it, at the very last minute, when it was 
about to be sent up-stairs, her enemy would 
make her appearance and bear it off in tri- 
umph to the invalid's chamber ; or if, by rare 
hap, the dainty found its way up to table, 
even there Miss Tavame would swoop down 
upon it and carry it off to her patient. In 
those days, did Miss Tavame approve herself 
a heroine of mickle might. The major had 
slain a woodcock, which the cook had ma- 
naged to conceal, to dress, and to roast. It 
was already dished and about to go to table 
when Miss Tavarne made her appearance, and 
pounced down upon it, even as pounceth the 
hawk upon the lark. The cook flew to the 
rescue of her treasure; there were words — 
there were — ^well — ^there was a quarrel in 
which it fared but badly with the cook. Miss 
Tavame gained the bird, and, with it, a re- 
putation for might and valour, but she lost, 
for evermore, all claim to be considered the 
weak, delicate creature that, of old, it . had 
been her joy to be taken for. 

It was perhaps a little something more than 
mere compassion which induced Miss Tavarne 
to bestow this unremitting attention upon Mr. 
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Dobbs. Charitable, beyond a doubt, her in- 
tentions were, but then charity is of two 
kinds, one of which loveth to remain at home. 
During Mr. Dobbs' illness, a letter had come 
from some London solicitors asking for in- 
structions, as to the disposal of a large sum 
of money that had just been realised from 
some property which a railway company had 
taken possession of. The major had thought it 
his duty to open the letter — the envelope was 
ominous — of that colour so dear to duns and 
other disturbers of the private peace. The hand- 
writing, too, proclaimed the business character 
of the contents. The major opened it, read 
it, and answered it, telling the writers that 
Mr. Dobbs was very ill, and that it was un- 
advisable to bother him with matters of 
business just then. In reply, came a letter 
to the major informing him that, for many 
years, the clergyman had not touched the 
large fortune bequeathed to him by his 
two brothers — and asking for any infor- 
mation as to Mr. Dobbs' testamentary ar- 
rangements. It was a large fortune of which 
Mr. Dobbs was the possessor — some three 
thousand a year. Perhaps the knowledge 
that Mr. Dobbs was so wealthy, had a little to 
do with the devoted attentions of Miss Ta- 
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varne ; a very little, let us say, for the heart 
of the spinster was a kind one, at bottom, 
and she would have laboured almost as 
hard in the cause of any of her friends. 
Still, money has its own power. Is there one 
of us who can say that he would not think 
more highly of a friend owning a clear rent- 
roll of three thousand a year, than he would 
of the same friend had he but three hundred? 
There is ? Well, then, let it be supposed that 
the friend has but thirty pounds a year, or 
ten shillings a week ; what then ? Do not be 
ashamed ; confess that there may be degrees 
even in true friendship. 

An aggravation of the cook's misery was 
the fact that there were guests at Castle Ta- 
varne just then. Mr. Rymple and his two 
youngest children were staying there. The 
stockbroker had put his long-cherished de- 
sign into execution ; he had deserted his wife 
and carried off his children from their mother, 
nor had Mrs. Rymple the faintest idea to 
what part of the world her husband had fled. 
From a letter which he had left behind him, 
she feared that he had gone to Terra del 
Fuego, or some equally savage and inaccessible 
spot. Mr. Rymple had taken his precautions 
well ; the clerks at his office declared that they 
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knew nothing of his whereabouts ; they had 
their instructions to remain at the office, hold- 
ing themselves ready for immediate dismissal 
until they heard from him. The children at 
school professed to be ignorant of their father's 
movements or intentions ; Lin a, the only one 
who was at home with her mother, was full of 
the most dismal forebodings. As a matter 
of fact, though, clerks, children, and every- 
body else had joined in the plot which Mr. 
Rymple had devised for the restoration of his 
wife to her proper senses. Lina, in whom her 
father had implicit confidence, was left at 
home to report the daily effects of the conspi- 
racy. 

The development of the mine was proceed- 
ing at a great pace, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Rymple and his engineer. A shaft had 
been sunk and a cross cut driven towards the 
lode. The lode would probably be reached 
by the beginning of the new year, and 
then — ah I then, a golden dream might be 
realised. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

At last, the list of those who had taken 
honours in " Greats" was given to the world. 
Mervyn had remained up in Oxford for the 
sole purpose of being the first to apprise Al- 
leyne of his good fortune should a First have 
fallen to his friend's lot, or to console him, 
should Alley ne by any misadventure have 
failed to realise his highest hopes. Mervyn 
was very much more anxious in the matter 
than wasi his friend. Hours before the pub- 
lication of the class list, he had been pacing 
up and down the schools' quad, and when at 
last, the clerk of the schools made his appear- 
ance, bearing in his hand the document which 
was to confirm or ruin the happiness of many 
a man, Mervyn's impatience could brook no 
longer delay. He snatched the list from the 
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clerk's hands ; one glance at it was sufficient ; 
the first name on the list was Alleyne's. Away 
went Mervyn, as hard as he could run, nor 
stopped he, until he found himself in his 
friend's room. AUeyne was engaged in pack- 
ing up his books ; Mervyn fell upon him and 
hugged him with a fervour that would have 
endangered the soundness of any but the 
strongest ribs ; then, told him the good news; 
then, executed a wild dance of triumph, and, 
finally, exhausted, threw himself into an easy- 
chair. 

Presently, other men came dropping in to 
congratulate AUeyne upon his well-deserved 
success, and from them our friend learnt 
sundry particulars, which Mervyn in his haste 
had not stayed to ascertain. There were only 
three Firsts in the class list ; of these his friends 
did not scruple to declare that AUeyne was 
fdcile princepSy although, the names being 
arranged alphabeticaUy, it was difficult to see 
how they could have acquired their know- 
ledge. Such rejoicing there was! The big 
silver challenge cup, which AUeyne, as last 
winner of the sculls, held, was brought forth 
and filled, even unto the brim, with cham^ 
pagne. Four bottles was the cup capable of 
containing; five times was it emptied and 
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replenished, whence it may be concluded that 
the number of those who rejoiced with Al- 
leyne was great. 

Alleyne gave a large wine-party that night 
to celebrate his success ; but, before that, he 
did not forget to send off telegrams to apprise 
his father and sister of his success. Mervyn 
telegraphed the good news down to Castle 
Tavarne, and we may be sure that the im- 
portance of his friend's victory suffered no 
diminution by his telling. How pleased they 
all were, at Castle Tavarne, to learn that 
he, of whom they were so fond, had done 
so well. 

The next morning, came a letter from Mr. 
Tavarne. It was full of pride and thankful- 
ness fo» his son's success, but its tone puzzled 
Alle)aie not a little. 

" I have been made happier," the barrister 
wrote, " than I had any right to hope that I 
should ever be. It is not that I rejoice so 
much at this triumph of yours, as that I am 
well assured that the qualities needed to secure 
it, were those which must insure you success 
in after life, I can now die in peace, know- 
ing that my son's virtues are such as must 
make for him a name and a fame more 
honourable than any that I could bequeath 
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to him I have done my duty, since 1 

saw you, as far as it has been in my power 
to do it. I have explained, in writing, all 
the motives which guided my conduct during 
my past life ; I have opened my very heart. 
You shall judge my conduct, and if you 
cannot, altogether, exonerate your unhappy 
father from blame, you will, at least, pity him 
and sympathise with him in the miseries en- 
tailed upon him by a crime which was not 

his own I have determined upon a 

course of action. What it is you shall know, 
but not now. It is the best for you, for Isabel, 

and, I pray, for myself, too I have 

written to your uncle, requesting him to come 
to town, without delay. You and he shall 
consult together, and, together, carry out my 
wishes. Your uncle is an upright and honour- 
able man. Hitherto I have despised him for 
his simplicity. Alas ! I was the simpleton ; I 
knew not the deep wisdom which springs 
from purity and honesty of purpose. 

" Your telegram informs me that you are 
coming to London to-morrow. Come early ; 
it is a favour I beg of you. Bring Isabel to 
see me, in the afternoon. I am most im- 
patient and anxious to see her. I cannot ask 
you and her to take up your residence here^ 

VOL. III. Q 
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yet awhile ; but soon this house shall be your 
home. Everything shall be explained to you, 
and you will appreciate my reasons. Now, 
adieu." 

There was a sad, despairing tone about this 
letter that distressed Alleyne exceedingly, and 
revived all his old dread that his father's past 
life had been such as would admit of no con- 
donation. He struggled against this dread, 
but in vain; it ever recurred to him and 
drove him on to seek the explanation which 
alone could remove it. 

Alleyne and Mervyn travelled together as 
farasDidcot; there the latter had to change 
carriages for the South Wales line. As they 
were journeying along, Alleyne told his friend, 
for the first time, that he and Isabel had been 
invited to spend their Christmas at Castle 
Tavame. At this, Mervyn was vastly de- 
lighted, but in his impatience to behold the 
object of his adoration once more, he would 
fain have gone up to London with Alleyne. 
There were many reasons to render such a 
proceeding unadvisable, so Alleyne refused to 
sanction it, and insisted upon his cousin's 
getting out at Didcot. By his father's advice, 
Alleyne had not given up his old rooms in 
King-street. Thither, accordingly, upon his 
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arrival in London, he proceeded, and having 
dressed himself in town attire, started off to 
conduct his sister to her father's presence. • 

Before Alleyne had quitted London for 
Oxford, in October, he had informed Isabel 
that, in all probability, their father was yet 
alive. He told her, how their grandfather 
had confided the fact to him, and how he had 
kept it to himself, not wishing to excite in 
his sister's mind a hope which might not be 
fulfilled. He broke the news very cautiously 
to his sister, neither telling her who their 
father was, nor entering into any particulars 
of his history. He did not even tell her that 
there was a hope that she might see her father 
at Christmas. He was wise in refraining thus, 
Isabel's first feeling was one of amazement ; 
this had been succeeded by joy — then by 
doubt and fear. Had her brother told her 
that in two months' time she was to meet her 
father, the intensity of her anxiety might 
have made her ill. That was what Alleyne- 
feared ; therefore, in his letters he had pre- 
pared her, by degrees, for the meeting. 
When he came to conduct her to her father, 
she trembled violently, and her eyes bespoke 
her fears. 

" Do not be timid, dear one," said Alleyne, 

q2 
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in German, for Miss Backstrapper was pre- 
sent. " You will find that the father is not 
iterrible. He will love you nearly as well as 
I do." 

" Will he take me from you, Edward ?" 

" No, dearest ; I shall ever be at your side 
to shield you from all harm." 

So Isabel took courage, and dressed herself 
in her best, and accompanied her brother to 
4;he house of the father whom she had never 
known. 

As their cab stopped *at the barrister's door, 
AUeyne caught a glimpse of a pale, anxious 
face gazing out from between the curtains. 
So pale, so haggard and worn it seemed, that 
Alleyne could scarcely believe that it was his 
father's. But so it was. For many a weary 
iour had Mr. Tavarne been ensconced behind 
those blinds, trembling at the noise of every 
approaching vehicle, fearing the coming of 
those whom of all in the world he most longed 
to see ; and now, seeing them, he fled to his 
jstudy, and bade the servant request AUeyne 
to see him alone first. 

It was seldom when Mr. Tavarne was alone 
in town that his drawing-room was used. 
This day, however, the coverings had been 
removed from the furniture and the chande- 
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liers ; the mirrors had been polished ; every- 
thing in short done, whereby Mr. Tavame 
might testify to the honour in which he held 
his expected visitors. 

Squeezing his sister's hand to reassure her, 
Alleyne left her in the drawing-room, and fol- 
lowed the servant to his father's study. 

"She is here, is she not?" were the first 
words that the barrister uttered. 

" She is," replied his son ; " but how ill 
you are looking, my dear father,'* he exclaimed,- 
shocked at his father's appearance. 

Alleyne spoke but the truth. Many a year 
seemed to have been added to Mr. Tavarne's 
age, since last his son had seen him ; his form 
was bent; his cheeks had fallen away; his 
eyes, deeply sunken, burned with feverish 
brilliance. He was the very picture of a man 
at death's door. 

** No, no," he cried, hastily; " I shall soon 
be well, quite well; but tell me of her— of 
Isabel ? What does she think ? what does she 
know of her father?" 

" She only knows that she has a father 
who loves her and whom she is prepared to 
love," answered his son with a reassuring 
smile. 

"You have not told her " Mr. Ta- 
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varne hesitated and gazed anxiously at his 
son. 

^^ I have told her nothing that could pain 
her/' 

" God bless you, my dear boy. I will see 
her; take me to her. But, stay — there is 
this" — Mr. Tavame handed a large packet to 
his son — " it is my confession. Do not read 
it to-day, no, not to-day. Your uncle will be 
here to-morrow ; you and he must read it 
together. He will be with you, early in the 
morning. Promise me that you wiU not break 
the seals before he comes." 

" Your wish shall be obeyed." 

"To-morrow, all will be well," muttered 
Mr. Ta varne. " Now let us go to my daughter." 

Leaning upon his son's arm, Mr. Tavarne 
proceeded up-stairs. AUeyne could feel his 
father's hand tremble violently as they went 
along. 

The drawing-room door was reached — ^it 
was opened. Father and daughter stood face 
to face, gazing each at the other, for Isabel had 
risen, in her impatience, as she heard the 
sound of feet ascending the stairs. She was 
pale and trembling, but her eyes were fuU of 
love and tenderness. 

Twice did Mr. Tavarne essay to speak: 
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twice did his voice; fail him and nought but 
an inarticulate sound break from his lips; 
Then he opened his arms; the next instant 
they closed around the daughter who was sob-^ 
bing on his neck. 

There was a long and holy silence : a silence 
grateful to those full hearts. Then over the 
features of the father there stole an expression 
of intense agony, and he raised his right hand 
to his forehead, as though in mortal pain. 
Isabel saw not that look, for with his left arm 
her father was pressing her to his heart, but 
her brother saw it and hastened to his father's 
side, fearing lest he should faint. 

"It is nothing, Edward," sighed the bar- 
rister. 

Isabel looked up into her father s face with 
eyes overflowing with love and pity. He held 
her from him, then laid his hand upon her 
head, gently and caressingly. 

" Isabel," he murmured. 

" Father," replied the young girl ; then in 
alarm she cried : " Oh 1 Edward, he is ill." 

Mr. Tavarne seemed to gasp for breath, 
but, by a great effort, he recovered himself.: 
Still retaining his. daughter's hand in his own,» 
he seated himself. 

" I am rather weak," he said, with a feint 
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smile. ^^ My weakness is nothing, though ; it 
will soon pass away. And I see you after all 
these years, Isabel ! I thought that you were 
dead, my child. Can you forgive me ?" 

" There is nought for me to forgive, father," 
said Isabel, raising her father's hand to her 
lips. 

" But what a father I have been to you,'* 
exclaimed Mr. Tavame, bitterly. " You should 
hate me, my child." 

"Hate you! oh! no," cried Isabel, vehe- 
mently, " it is my duty to love you." 

" Your duty !" 

" No, not that — I can love you — I feel that 
I do love you for yourself." Again Isabel 
kissed her father's hand reverentially. 

Once more the ghastly look stole over 
the barrister's features. He withdrew his 
hand from Isabel's, and turned towards his 
son. 

"Edward," he gasped, pressing his left 
hand to his heart, " I cannot bear this — ^no, I 
cannot bear it. Oh ! take her away." 

" When you are ill? no, no," cried Isabel, 
in dismay, fearing that she had said some- 
thing to oflfend her father. "Let me stay 
with you, to take care of you ; do not send 
me from you now, father." 
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Mr. Tavarne rose — ^he tottered, rather than 
walked, to the mantelpiece ; he rang the bell. 

" The carriage — order it, quickly," he said, 
when a servant answered the summons. 

"It is here, sir; it has been here for more 
than an hour." 

** Take those two cases — ^put them in." 

There were two large leather boxes upon 
the table; these the servant took and con- 
veyed to the carriage. 

" They are for you, my dear ones," con- 
tinued Mr. Tavarne. " They are the only gifts 
you have ever received from your father ; you 
must accept them. I do not feel well, now ; I 
am sadly upset. To-morrow, I shall be better. 
I have not the strength nor the courage to 
support your presence now. I must tear 
myself away from you. The carriage is at 
your orders." 

*' But, we may see you to-morrow?" asked 
his son. 

"Yes, yes; you will come first, Edward, 
with your uncle. You and he will discuss 
matters first. Have you any wishes ? Have 
you, Isabel? 

"Yes; that you may soon be quite well 
again, and perfectly happy ; and that I may 
deserve your love." 
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'' God bless you," said the barrister, 
hoarsely. " Let me embrace you once more. 
Bless you both. Now go, or I shall, I shall — 
be unmanned, and fail to secure the rest that 
I need." 

AUeyne was leading his sister from the 
room, when he heard his father pronounce 
his name. He turned quickly round; Mr. 
Tavarne was following them. There was a 
wild, passionate gleam in his eyes, as he 
clutched his son's arm and whispered in his 
ear: 

" Give it back to me — my confession." 

AUeyne drew the document from his pocket 
and presented it to his father. Mr. Tavarne 
stretched out his hand to take it, but, ere his 
hand touched the paper, he drew it back — then 
pushed the document from him. 

"No, no," he exclaimed, "keep it, and 
read it to-morrow. Better so. Now go 
quickly, lest my fears should conquer me* 
God bless you both." 

He almost pushed his son out of the room. 
Then he closed the door upon his children, 
and sinking upon a couch gave himself up to 
the agony of his meditations. . 

AUeyne and his sister proceeded to King^ 
street. There they examined the contents of 
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the boxes that their father had presented to 
them. Sad at heart as was Isabel, she could 
not repress a cry of joyful admiration as she 
opened the box upon which were stamped her 
initials, I. A. It proved to be a dressing- 
case, with fittings of gold, but these were the 
least valuable of its contents. The box was 
deep, and constructed cunningly in trays, 
each of which was a blaze of precious stones. 
There were rings, bracelets, necklaces, a tiara 
of brilliants, in short, every article of jewellery 
for which woman could long. Her brother's 
dressing-case proved to be of almost equal 
value. It contained rings, pins, and studs 
of great worth ; ' there was a splendid watch 
and chain, too. Those two presents had cost 
their father rather more than four thousand 
pounds. 

A troubled look stole over Isabel's face 
after she had admired every article in each 
case. Her brother noticed it, and inquired 
its cause. 

" You see those initials," she said, pointing 
to them ; " is not our father's name Tavarne ? 
Does he not wish us to assume our proper 
name ?" 

The question had not suggested itself to her 
brother. He knew not what to answer. 
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" Everything will come right in the end, 
Isabel," he replied. " To-morrow will explain 
everything. Our father is a wise man, and 
his wishes are all for our good. Do not ask 
me to explain matters to you, yet awhile, for, 
indeed, in my ignorance I cannot do so. To- 
morrow, as you heard our father say, will 
clear up everything. Now, my little sister," 
he continued, more cheerfully, anxious to 
dispel Isabel's look of sadness, " you shall 
come and dine with me at a famous place, 
near here, and, after dinner, I shall take you 
back to Hampstead and deposit you, once 
more, in the safe keeping of the sapient Back- 
strapper. Shall you take your jewels with 
you r 

" I should like to do so, Edward, but they 
must be very valuable and I might lose some 
of them ; and then " 

" What then ?" asked AUeyne, as his sister 
hesitated. 

" None of the girls have any jewels like 
these— they might think that it was from a 
wish to ^ show oflF,' as they call it, that I took 
them back to school with me. Perhaps I had 
better leave them in your keeping." 

" No girl could suspect you of such a wish, 
my dear," said her brother, smiling at her 
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anxiety. " Take them with you ; it may be 
of some service to you that your friends 
should know that you have a relation who can 
afford to give you such things." 

Still Isabel hesitated. " They will want to 
know all about the relation," she said. 

" You need not gratify their desire. Say, 
that the relation wishes his name to be kept a 
secret. Now lock your box and let us to 
dinner. Smile, dearest one, for fortune is 
smiling upon you and me, at last." 

" But it has never frowned upon us, has it 
Edward ?" 

" What could have the heart to frown upon 
my darling little sister ?" 

Then was Alley ne, by Isabels happy, loving 
smile, rewarded for all his sorrows of the past 
six years. Thanks to him, she had scarcely 
known unhappiness. 

• . . . • 

About seven o'clock the next morning, 
Major Tavarne arrived at AUeyne's chambers. 
His coming was expected ; AUeyne was already 
up and dressed, and breakfast was being pre- 
pared for the traveller. After an affectionate 
greeting, and congratulations on AUeyne's 
university success, the major pulled out of 
his pocket the letter which he had received 
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from his brother, the day before, exclaim* 
ing: 

" There, Edward, read that, and then, if you 
can, tell me what it all means/' 

Alleyne took the letter and perused it : 

" Deab Hebbert, — ^To oblige me, you will, 
I am sure, undertake another journey to 
town. Do not think me unreasonable in 
asking you to do so. My happiness^ and that 
of aU the members of our famUy, depends 
upon your doing as I wish. Come up to- 
morrow (Thursday) by the train which leaves 
Haverfordwest at 9 p.m. It will get you into 
London about 6 a.m. Do not come here, but 
proceed straight to Alleyne, who will explain 
everything to you, and will, after you have 
discussed matters, bring you on to me. I 
repeat that very much depends upon the 
exact fulfilment of my wishes. Fail to carry 
them out, and misery to all our family may 
be the consequence. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Hbnby Tavabne." 

" What does it all mean ?" asked the major, 
again, when Alleyne had finished the perusal 
of the letter. 
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"It is a long story and you are fatigued 
now," said Alleyne, considerately. "Let me 
advise you, first of all, to have a good wash, 
and to change your clothes, and then to have 
some breakfast. I refuse to tell you any news 
before you have done so." 

" Is it important news ?" inquired the major, 
anxiously. 

" Yes, and most astonishing, but it will keep 
until after breakfast. Now, let me advise you 
to do as I suggested." 

The major followed AUeyne's advice, and 
the latter busied himself in making coflFee, 
an art in which Mrs. Jobbit was signally de- 
ficient. The major's impatience to hear the 
astonishing news hurried on his toilette, and 
in about ten minutes he rejoined Alleyne. 

Anxious as the major was to learn the cause 
of his summons to town, Alleyne would not 
gratify his anxiety until after his guest had 
done ample justice to the good things pro- 
vided for his breakfast. Then, as concisely as 
he could, Alleyne told the major how he had 
discovered his father, suppressing, however, 
all mention of the circumstances that had led 
him to Curzon-street. The major listened to 
his story in amazement, scarcely able to per- 
suade himself that he was not in a dream. 
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Alleyne finished his tale, and seeing the look, 
half of wonder, half of incredulity, which 
still lingered upon his uncle's face, he pushed 
towards the major the sealed packet which 
was lying upon the table. It was addressed 
to Edward Tavame, Esq. 

" Yes, it must be true," cried the major, at 
last, gazing at the direction on the packet, 
and recognising his brother's handwriting; 
" but, God bless niy soul ! what a strange ; 
what a marvellous story I T remember now 
that Henry seemed very ill at ease in Mr. 
Dobbs' presence — I noticed it at the time — 

and, then, again, in talking of you, he " 

The major checked himself; he was unwilling 
to pain Alleyne by telling him of the unkind 
things that the barrister had said against him ; 
he continued, quickly — " and, so, you must 
be my nephew — and I your uncle I My dear 
boy, how happy I am to learn that." 

" Believe me that my pleasure thereat ex- 
ceeds your own," replied Alleyne, warmly. 
** But here [is this document, that my father 
wishes us to read together ; shall we read it 
now ?" 

" Yes, now, by all means, Edward." 

" WiU you read it." 

" No, no, my dear boy, you do that. I shall 
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need all my wits about me to listen to it and 
follow it, for I feel quite in a daze." 

AUeyne broke the seals and drew forth from 
the packet many closely- written pages. Then, 
spreading them upon the table before him, he 
began to read aloud, the major leaning for- 
ward, with elbows upon the table, so as not 
to miss a single word. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CLEARED UP. 



'' It is in no cowardly spirit that I declare 
that all my miseries have been entailed upon 
me by the crime of another — ^that other my 
father. That my miseries have been such as 
might have been expected to result from the 
line of conduct that I have pursued, I am far 
from denying. I have sinned deeply, but I 
was driven into sin. But for the crime of my 
father, I might now be able to boast of a life 
as honourable and virtuous as that of my 
brother. Were my instincts less noble than 
my brother's? Assuredly not. They were 
even higher than his. My pride would not 
suffer me to stoop to a dependence upon the 
bounty of others, as Herbert, to a certain ex- 
tent, did. My pride impelled me to fight the 
battle of life alone and unaided. Had I sue- 
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ceeded, how great had been my merit I But 
I failed, in pursuance of what I am convinced 
was a virtuous resolve. Virtue bringing ruin, 
was it a wonder that I modified my views con- 
cerning the desirability of pursuing it, when 
pursuit tended to a point eveji beyond ruin ? 

^'Before my father's death my expectations 
were brilliant. I had been taught by my 
father to believe that he was wealthy, and that 
I was to inherit the bulk of his wealth. By 
my father I had been encouraged to live in a 
style befitting my expectations. It is true 
that I had heard a rumour that my father was 
in embarrassed circumstances, but when I 
questioned him upon the subject he laughed, 
and swore that rumour had belied him. I 
cannot write calmly concerning my wrongs ; 
I cannot review my father's conduct towards 
me with any other feeling than that of bitter 
anger ; I shall go to my grave accusing him 
of being the author of all my misfortunes. I 
cannot forgive him, for, by one word of warn- 
ing, he might have saved me. Blame him, not 
me, when you come to consider my conduct. 

'^ What an awakening was mine I At night, 
heir to a large estate, with the fairest of pro- 
spects before me ; in the morning, a beggar, 
with every hope blighted. With thirteen hun- 

B 2 
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dred pounds, I had to face the world. I was 
less fortunate than Herbert, since he had a 
profession ; I had none ; a man of my expec* 
tations needed none, so my generous, truthful 
father had declared to me. He was deceiving 
me, wilfully ruining me, for the sake of saving 
for his dissipations the few paltry pounds 
which might have purchased a profession for 
me. No ; I can never forgive him that. 

" Even the thirteen hundred pounds, which 
I had received as my share of his property, 
was not all mine. I had not taken my de- 
gree — ^before I could do that it was necessary 
for me to pay my university debts, debts 
which my father had encouraged me to incur. 
Five hundred pounds was devoted to that. 
With eight hundred pounds I had to do battle 
with the world. What path in life was open 
to me? Not one. I must hew a way for 
myself. And how was this to be done ? For 
what profession was I best qualified? The 
Bar seemed to promise most success, so I re- 
solved to become a barrister. 

" Three years had to elapse before I could 
be called to the Bar, What I went through 
during those years — ^how I pinched and starved 
myself to husband my little store of money, 
how I slaved to gain a livelihood by my pen, 
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no one but myself knows. True, that there 
were members of my family who might have 
assisted me, but I had parted from them in 
anger, and I was far too proud to apply to 
them for help. My brother can testify that, 
for more than twenty years after our father*s 
death, I neither saw nor wrote to any one of 
my relations. I was determined that no mem- 
ber of my family should have it in his power 
to taunt me with- my poverty, I was deter- 
mined never to see my family again, could I 
not do so as a prosperous man. Whence 
sprang that determination ? From self-pride, 
I then persuaded myself. I was wrong ; my 
misfortunes had warped my mind. It was 
from hatred; my fondest hope was that I 
might be able to lord it over every one of my 
name*and race. Nevertheless, my resolve to 
be self-dependent, although springing from 
hatred, was a virtuous one. Good may spring 
from evil. 

*' I was called to the Bar; but little good 
accrued to me from that circumstance. Poor 
and friendless, how was I to get briefs ? I 
got none. But I hoped on, and slaved on, and 
made just enough money by my pen to keep 
body and soul together. That was a wretched 
time for me; often I meditated self-destruc- 
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tion, but then my hatred came to my aid, I 
could not die before I had brought my family 
to my feet. 

"I had existed in this manner for some 
thirteen years, when my affairs became utterly 
desperate. I had spent the last of the few 
pounds that I had hoarded up so jealously, 
and ruin was staring me in the face. 1 was in 
debt, too ; it was but a paltry sum that I owed, 
but to me, then, it seemed a fortune. Writs 
were out against me ; I was liable to be seized 
and dragged off to a debtor's prison, from 
which there would have been but small hope 
of a poor, friendless wretch like myself ever 
escaping. Immediate flight was, therefore, 
imperative. I sold my books and everything 
else that I had, and fled to Paris under an as- 
sumed name — that of Charles Morley. 

" I remained in Paris for nearly a year, 
supporting myself by giving English lessons 
and doing translator's work. My life was a 
hard one, but easier than that which I had 
led in London. I had but few acquaintances 
in the French capital; that lightened my 
sorrows. After all, it is not poverty itself 
which is most hateful to a man ; poverty is a 
blessing for him who has never known wealth. 
It is the sense of shame, falsest of senses F 
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which is intolerable, which makes even the 
honest and virtuous man believe that those 
amongst whom he once moved have a right to 
despise him, when he has fallen from their 
ranks, unmerited though his fall may have 
been. Oh! how often I have ground my 
teeth, and cursed the presumption of some 
snob who, being my inferior in birth, in edu- 
cation, in every natural gift of which man 
may justly be proud, has yet dared to look 
down upon me with contempt, simply because 
his coat has been better than mine. In Paria 
I was safe from that. 

" I had been in Paris for about a year^ 
when a bookseller, for whom I had done 
work, gave me a letter of recommendation to 
the Marquis de Beaurepaire, who was in want 
of an Englishman as travelling tutor to his 
son, the Vicomte de Montaperte. The terms 
offered me were very liberal ; I accepted them. 
We started on our travels, and in due course 
of time arrived in Vienna. 

" In Vienna I met an old friend of mine, 
Lord Gorford, who at that time was Secretary 
of Legation at the Bavarian Court. I had 
known him from boyhood, for his family was 
a Pembrokeshire one; afterwards, he and I 
were at Oxford together. Gorford knew of 
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the ruin that my father had entailed upon me. 
He pitied me sincerely, and promised that he 
would aid me to the best of his power. I told 
him that I had assumed a new name ; I told 
him, too, that I had discarded my old one for 
ever, and begged him to let nobody know who 
I really was, which request he promised to 
gratify. 

" A day or two after our meeting, Lord Gor- 
ford came to me with a proposal that I should 
mend my fortune by marriage. I was ready 
enough to mend it anyhow, so I lent a ready 
ear to his scheme. He told me that there was 
a banker of the name of Alley ne in Vienna, an 
immensely rich man, whose family consisted of 
a son and a daughter — ^a very beautiful girl. 
This daughter, Gorford proposed that I should 
marry. He undertook to arrange all the pre- 
liminaries, and, as he knew the father well, he 
thought that matters might easily be settled 
according to our desires. 

" It was necessary to take my pupil into 
my confidence. He, ardent and generous as 
all young Frenchmen are, embraced me, and 
declared that he would aid me to the utter- 
most of his ability in carrying out my scheme. 
The Marquis de Beaurepaire was rich; our 
travelling allowance was very handsome, and 
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enabled us to live en prince. We had intro- 
ductions to some of the best families in Vienna ; 
Gorford introduced us to others. Montaperte 
spoke of me to every one as a rich English 
friend of his, and Gorford substantiated his 
story ; thus the news was soon spread about 
that I was a most eligible ^ar^'. 

" Gorford introduced me to the banker and 
his daughter at a ball. It was not a difficult 
matter to ingratiate myself into the good 
graces of the father. Although a German by 
birth, he was a British subject ; all his predi- 
lections were for the English, and my friends 
and I humoured all his peculiarities. Soon 
Montaperte and I became favoured guests at 
his house. To see Isabel AUeyne was to love 
her. I had fallen in love with her at first 
sight ; I had many opportunities of ingratiat- 
ing myself into her good graces, and I laboured 
hard to secure her affections, alas I with fatal 
success. 

"Ten days after my introduction to the 
banker, I made a formal proposal to him for^ 
the hand of his daughter. To my surprise, he 
accepted it, without a second's hesitation; 
there were tears in his eyes as he wrung my 
hand and declared that his fondest wish, as 
far as his daughter was concerned, was to see 
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her married to an honourable and honest 
Englishman, such a man as he was convinced 
that I was. His words stabbed mc to the 
heart ; loudly my conscience bade me desist 
from my meditated crime, whilst I might yet 
preserve my honour. Would that I had 
obeyed the prompting ! but it was not to be. 

" Gorford and Montaperte were astonished 
at the unexpected ease with which we had 
secured our object. We had apprehended 
difficulty about the settlements ; Mr. Alleyne 
had not said a word about anything of the 
kind. He had seemed greatly agitated upon 
hearing my declaration ; but his agitation, I 
thought, proceeded solely from his love for his 
daughter. We were far from guessing the 
secret of it. 

" I declared myself to Isabel, and she con- 
fessed that she loved me, and accepted me as 
her betrothed. My happiness was complete ; 
oh I what a Paradise I found myself in. You 
may think that my motives were all sordid — 
all unworthy ; but they were not. I loved 
Isabel with a love that was past all telling — 
but I cannot write of that — I cannot tell it. 

"The day after Isabel had accepted me, I 
presented myself again to the banker, and 
begged him to fix an early day for our mar- 
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riage. There was a great surprise in store for 
me ; all my hopes were to be clashed to the 
ground. Mr. Alleyne told me that he had re- 
considered his decision and had come to the 
conclusion that my marriage with his daughter 
was in no way desirable, in my own interests, 
to say nothing of hers, and that he must re- 
voke his consent. At first, I thought that he 
had suspicions of me, but soon I saw that this 
was not the case. I begged and prayed him not 
to be so cruel; I pointed out to him that the 
happiness of his daughter, as well as mine, was 
at stake; I made the most extravagant pro- 
mises, but all in vain ; he was not to be moved 
from his determination. His manner to me 
was most kind ; his refusal, he assured me, 
was prompted more by consideration for me 
than for his daughter; but there was no 
shaking his resolve. Had I been less madly 
in love with Isabel than I was, I must have 
suspected something. My friends had their 
suspicions, but I would not hearken to them ; 
I was determined to carry out our plan and 
marry Isabel; they endeavoured to dissuade 
me, but failing to do so, promised to aid me 
to the end. 

" Great was Isabel's grief when I told her of 
her father's decision, for she loved me with all 
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her heart. She could not understand the 
cruel mandate, nor could her brother. Ed- 
ward Alleyne sympathised with us; he had 
noticed that his father's manner had been very 
strange of late ; it had caused him much un- 
easiness. 

" Gorford was compelled to return to 
Munich, when [aflTairs stood thus. Before he 
went, he lent me money and advised me to 
run away with Isabel, to take her to Munich, 
and to get married there. After the mar- 
riage, he doubted not, everything would come 
straight. 

" It needed all my powers of persuasion to 
induce Isabel to consent to leaving her home 
with me, in defiance of her father's wish. 
Edward Alleyne came to my help; he had 
had words with his father, upon the un- 
generous manner in which Mr. Alleyne was 
treating me. The banker had spoken very 
sharply to his son, and the young man's feel- 
ings had been deeply wounded. I was not 
slow to take advantage of this. I persuaded 
him of the advisability of my immediate mar- 
riage with his sister ; and he consented to 
accompany Isabel and me to Munich, that we 
might there be married. Everything turned 
out as I wished. We escaped to Munich; 
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there we were duly married at the Embassy. 
Our marriage was witnessed by Lord Gorford, 
and the British minister, the Earl of Fitz- 
nabb, as well as by Edward Alleyne. The 
last-named returned to Vienna, immediately 
after the ceremony, to plead our cause with 
his father. Isabel and I went to Salzburg for 
our honeymoon. 

" Terrible news came to ruin our happiness. 
We learnt that the bank of Alleyne and Com- 
pany had failed upon the day succeeding our 
flight. Then everything was made clear to 
me, and I could properly appreciate the 
banker's conduct towards me. What a posi- 
tion I found myself in I It was a hundred 
times worse than before. Then I had but my- 
self to think of — now I had to contemplate 
the misery of the wife whom I adored. Was 
ever man more cruelly treated than I ? 

" We returned to Vienna ; we implored the 
banker's pardon, and he forgave us, reproach- 
ing himself alone for what had happened. 
Soon, however, I had to confess the part that 
I had played, and then his reproaches were all 
turned against me, and he cursed me for the 
deception that I had practised upon him. Ed- 
ward Alleyne was even more enraged against 
me than was his father, for he was the one 
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whom I had most deceived. Isabel did not 
reproach me; her love for me would have 
pardoned any sin that I might have com^ 
mitted against her angel self. She had married 
me for love ; she knew that I loved her, and 
she declared that my poverty but endeared me 
the more to her. 

"I must hasten on with my tale. For a 
year, we lived in obscure lodgings in the 
suburbs of Vienna — ^it was there that my son 
was born. Then Mr. Alleyne, who had saved 
some little property from the wreck of his 
fortune, took us into his own house. There 
my life became intolerable. I could not en- 
dure the reproaches which every word, every 
look of the ruined banker conveyed to me, so 
at last I determined to leave his house and to 
return to Paris. Isabel would have accom- 
panied me, but, dearly as I loved her, I could 
not allow that. With her father, her comfort 
was assured— with me, want and miser^^ might 
be her portion. I left her with her father and 
made my way to Paris. 

" Three years elapsed before I saw my wife 
and child again. I had succeeded pretty well 
in my old avocations, and had saved some 
little money* I had worked very hard during 
these three years, and had devoted my spare 
time to the study of French law — ^it was 
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during that time that I wrote the treatise on 
International Law, which afterwards gained 
me my practice in England. I had saved 
some little money, as I have said ; I yearned 
to see my wife and child again, so I returned 
to Vienna. 

" Three years had not sufficed to soften Mr. 
AUeyne's heart towards me. He was as im- 
placable as ever, nor was Edward Alleyne 
more friendly. Father and son hated me with 
the bitterest hatred. I wished to take Isabel 
and my child back to Paris with me ; Mr. 
Alleyne forbade it, on penalty of never re- 
ceiving or assisting us again. I dared not 
defy him ; had 1 done so, it would have been 
exposing my wife to ruin. Although I felt 
that I was able to support her, still, that sup- 
port was altogether dependent upon my health. 
I dared not incur any risk, yet awhile. I re- 
solved, therefore, to strengthen my position 
before asserting my rights. I remained in 
Vienna for one month, then returned again to 
Paris. 

" I come now to the most painful part of 
my story ; yet Heaven knows that I yielded 
to temptation from no selfish motives. Of 
course you will blame me for my sin ; who is 
there who would not? Only he, at whose 
elbow gaunt famine has stood — or he, whose 
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heart's blood has been curdled by the agony 
which a few pounds might have averted — or 
he, whose life's happiness has been crushed by 
the pitiless hand of want. They are the only 
ones who can rightly understand, and pardon^ 
my transgression. 

" Shortly after my return from Vienna, I 
met my sister in the Bois de Boulogne. I did 
not know Hester at first, so many years had 
elapsed since I had last seen her, but she re- 
cognised me at once, and, leaving a lady with 
whom she was walking, rushed up to me. I 
think that she was glad to see me, for she 
cried very much, and reproached me for my 
long silence. I told her some falsehood, by 
way of explanation. I think I said that I 
had been travelling in Asia or Africa ; how- 
ever, Hester was satisfied. She introduced 
me to her friend, Mrs. Lorton, a very charm- 
ing woman. Mrs. Lorton was a widow, pos- 
sessed of a large fortune, but she was a great 
invalid — ^in fact, in a consumption. 

" Some fiend must have whispered this 
design into my ear, *Why not marry this 
widow ? She is rich ; she is dying ; she can- 
not live long, and, after her death, with her 
money, you may secure your own and Isabel's 
happiness for evermore.' Some fiend must have 
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aided me in working out ray thoughts. In 
six weeks from the day upon which I first met 
Mrs. Lorton, I married her, and we came 
over to England. 

"Wealth was now mine, but to me it 
brought no happiness. It brought occupa- 
tion, though, and that is about the best sub- 
stitute for felicity. I published my treatise 
on International Law — I wrote other treatises. 
I laid myself out for practice, and briefs 
flowed in upon me. I worked hard ; a few 
successes made me a name, and secured me a 
fortune. Oh ! had that fortune but come to 
me six 37'ears sooner, when I so sorely needed 
it ! Verily, it is to him who hath that more 
shall be given. 

" My wife — my second wife — was sinking 
gradually into her grave. Let those who 
know it, declare what my treatment of her 
was — how I studied her every wish, and strove 
my hardest to make her happy. Never was 
husband more devoted to his wife than I was 
to her. Poor thing I she thought that she 
had all my heart ; thank Heaven ! she never 
discovered my baseness towards her. 

" From the day of my second marriage, my 
life became a burden to me. I was living, as 
it were, upon a volcano ; any moment an 
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eruption might come, to shatter all my hopes 
and blast my fair name for evermore. It was 
terrible — the constant state of suspense in 
which I lived. Can you wonder at my long- 
ing to terminate it ? Yet how could I ter- 
minate it ? How could I secure my safety ? 
There was but one means of doing so — it 
must be at the expense of Isabel. There was 
no record of my marriage with her to be 
found in London ; how this was I cannot ex- 
plain, but the most careful search had failed 
to discover any. The original of our marriage 
certificate must be at Munich ; Isabel had a 
copy of it ; let me but gain possession of this 
copy and the original, and I should be safe. 
You may think that the means which I pro- 
posed to myself were insufficient for my end — 
there being four witnesses of my first marriage 
living. I was desperate, though ; only a des- 
perate man could have conceived my design. 
Let me but destroy the written proofs of my 
l^arriage, then I could swear that the cere- 
mony had been a farce, should need be — that 
Gorford had devised the plot against Isabel — 
he knew that I was married in a false name, 
that fact would have gone against him in a 
court of justice — ^but I cannot tell you what 
wild thoughts were in my brain. One idea 
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pervaded my mind — I must destroy those 
written proofs; time, after that, to consider 
other contingencies. Yet, I loved Isabel — ^I 
persuaded myself that, after all, I should be 
doing her no injury, for it was my intention, 
after the death of my second wife, to return 
to Germany, and pass the rest of my life there 
in some out-of-the-way spot. If I must wrong 
Isabel, my future life should be devoted ta 
the reparation of the wrong. Thus, I silenced 
my conscience. 

" Two years elapsed, after my second mar- 
riage, ere I was bold enough to put my design 
into execution. I had written to Isabel, many 
times ; L had heard from her, too, and had 
learnt that she had given birth to a daughter, . 
some eight months after I had last seen her. 
I learnt, too, that Mr. AUeyne had softened, 
towards me ; he even invited me to live with, 
him, and promised to get me profitable em- 
ployment. How miserably had events turned 
out I Of course, I could not accept my father- 
in-law's kind offers now. Isabel was first 
pained, then mortified, then indignant with 
me for not hastening to her. Her letters- 
were full of reproaches ; they maddened me: 
-yes, even against her. 

"When I left England, to carry out my 
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design, Mr. Alleyne had quitted Vienna and 
taken up his residence at Stuttgart ; his son 
had become junior partner in some house at 
Basle. I hastened to Munich ; saw Lord Gor- 
ford, who had succeeded the Earl of Fitznabb 
.as British Minister there; confided all my 
•difficulties to him, and begged him to help 
me. I had a right to his help, for he was the 
real author of my miseries. He promised to 
-assist me and to keep my secret, but our 
' efforts to find the original marriage certificate 
were futile. Stormy days had come upon 
Munich, since I was married there ; in these, 
the certificate had doubtless perished. I was 
-terribly disappointed, but I had the consola- 
tion of knowing that if I could not discover 
it, there was small hope of others doing so. 

"I rejoined Isabel at Stuttgart. Those 
years of sorrow had sadly changed her, poor 
girl ! What a villain I thought myself as I 
<gazed upon her, and as I kissed my two 
children. But there was no help for me ; I 
must persevere in my design. How I prayed 
that success might crown it — then, and then 
only, should I be able to make those innocent 
ones happy. Isabel complained that I, too, was 
changed, but in manner rather than in looks. 
With many tears she accused me of having 
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ceased to love her. Heaven knows that I did 
love her most dearly, but the terrible fate- 
that was ever looming before my eyes, made 
me restless, impatient, and irritable, even 
with her — gentle angel as she was. 

"There was a blow to my design. Her- 
brother was in possession of her copy of the 
marriage certificate. He was at Basle, as F 
have said. I persuaded Isabel that a change * 
of air was essential to her health ; I induced 
her to accompany me on a tour through the 
Black Forest. We went to Freiburg an^ 
there awaited the coming of Edward Alleyne, 
to whom Isabel had written, requesting him to 
join us, and to bring the copy with him. 

" At Freiburg we met the clergyman who 
had married us — Mr. Dobbs. He recognised 
us, but I cut him, and forbade Isabel to take 
any notice of him. His presence should have- 
been a warning to me; it should have de- 
terred me from the commission of the medi- 
tated wrong. It had not that effect, though. 
On the contrary, it made me the more eager- 
to effect my object. 

" Edward Alleyne came to Freiburg. He 
refused to give up the copy of the marriage 
certificate : I could readily guess his motives. . 
There had been a painful scene at Stuttgart 
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when I burnt all the letters that I had written 
to my wife. How bitterly Isabel bewailed 
the destruction of those letters ! I had hardly 
the heart to burn them ; but all my prospects 
were at stake, so I steeled my heart against 
her prayers that they, her only solace in my 
absence, as she declared them to be, might be 
spared. Her father learned what I had done 
and demanded my reasons : I could give him 
no satisfactory ones ; that caused him to sus- 
pect me ; doubtless he communicated his sus- 
picions to his son. 

'^ I was determined to gain possession of the 
copy, at all risks. I had angry words with 
Isabel, whom I suspected, falsely though, of 
encouraging her brother to keep it. I knew 
that Edward AUeyne carried the copy in his 
pocket-book — ^Isabel had told me so. I, there- 
fore, strove to conceal my vexation at his 
refusal to give it up, and invited him to 
accompany my wife and me, for an afternoon 
walk, into the Forest. It was my intention to 
compel him to give me the document, ere he 
returned from that walk ; still, I had no wish 
to harm him. I thought that I could terrify 
him into compliance with my desire. I call 
Heaven to witness that I had no design upon 
his life. It was only when maddened by his 
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words that I lost my self-command and struck 
him to the ground; it was only to save my 
own life, when he rushed upon me, stiletto 
in hand, that I hurled him from me, and he, 
staggering backwards, fell over the precipice. 
Terror must have deprived Isabel of her 
senses. I swear by my hopes of salvation, 
that I would willingly have averted her fate, 
at the cost of my own life. A few seconds 
more, and I should have thrown myself after 
her — ^but then I saw the clergyman — and, 
then — oh ! life, however wretched, is still 
sweet ; infamy, however merited, is still, in to- 
tolerable. What I did, then, I know not. The 
scene is before my eyes, as some chaotic 
vision, without order or shape. I was mad — 
quite mad ; it was madness that bade me live 
and gave me cunning to preserve my life. 

"You have learned the events which fol- 
lowed that dreadful tragedy. There were no 
suspicions, no, not one, save in the mind of 
Isabel's father. He taxed me with murder, 
and cursed me, and drove me from him, when 
I told him of the deaths of his children. I 
had made his home desolate ; he prayed that 
my home, too, might ever be desolate. He 
would not give up my children to me, and 
with my new crime hanging over my head, I 
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dared not defy him. I sent him money ; he 
returned it with bitter words — he had enough 
for himself and his grandchildren. Then 
came the news that my children had died, 
shortly after which Mr. Alleyne quitted 
Stuttgart, and I lost all trace of him. 

"When I returned to England I found 
that she who believed herself to be my wife, 
was dying. She survived my return but one 
month. She died in my arms, blessing me. 
Her prayers have been heard. They have 
availed to mitigate the effects of those awful 
curses denounced upon me by him whose 
children I had destroyed. 

" Since that time I have been alone in the 
world. My heart has been frozen against 
everybody. I have striven for wealth, having 
no worthier object to strive for, and wealth 
has poured in upon me. Everything that I 
have touched has turned into wealth, until, 
as befell the Phrygian monarch of old, that 
which I once most craved became most 
hateful in my eyes. Far happier should I 
have been had I been compelled to labour lor 
my bread. Wealth is a terrible curse to the 
unhappy ; it serves but to gild one's misery 
and to make it more glaring. 

" Lord Gorford is dead, but the other wit- 
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ness of my first marriage, the Earl of Fitz- 
nabb, still lives. He knows that I am a biga- 
mist, but he knows no more. I have served 
him well and he has promised to keep my 
secret; I have no fear of his betraying me. 
My ruin can benefit nobody. Every farthing 
that I received with my second wife, I re- 
turned, upon her death, to her relations ; the 
wealth that I now have, is my own; it has 
been fairly won ; it may be inherited without 
scruple. 

" One more explanation. There have been 
times when I longed to become master of 
Castle Tavarne, when I almost hated my bro- 
ther, whose efforts had prevented me from 
being the one to restore it to our family. 
That was my only longing, I would have 
given very much to have been able to gratify 
it. When I visited Castle Tavarne, last ^Sep- 
tember, I had resolved to make such an offer 
as might tempt Herbert to give it up to me. 
When I made my offer, another motive urged 
me on — you can guess it; Mr. Dobbs was 
there. His silence must be secured at any 
cost. But had my efforts, unjustifiable as 
they were, succeeded, Herbert would have 
been a gainer. Upon my death, he would 
have recovered more than his own. I never 
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had wish or intention to injure him ; he will 
believe this assurance — I could not die happily 
were I not sure of his doing so. 

" My first feelings towards Edward, I can- 
not well analyse. I never imagined that he 
could be my son — ^I thought that he had died. 
His name scared me; then, there was that 
wonderful resemblance to his uncle, the man 
who had hated me so bitterly. At first, I was 
inclined to think that he must be a son of 
Edward AUeyne, who had devoted himself to 
avenging his father's death, for he thwarted 
me at every turn, and I felt that he hated me, 
and that feeling led me to suppose that I hated 
him. Very gradually, the thought that he 
might, after all, be my own son has suggested 
and developed itself to me. He, too, will for- 
give me for every unjust word that I have 
uttered against him — for every wicked 
thought that I have conceived against him. 
He has much to forgive, but my sins against 
him have been committed unwittingly : he will 
pardon them all. 

" I have no more to add. I am tired of 
life, and it remains for me to die. I am worn 
out by constant dread that I may be sent to 
my grave laden with infamy. I do not fear 
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death. The just Judge of all things will know 
how bitterly I have been punished on earth ; 
he will know my motives, and, I dare hope, 
will pardon me my offences. 

"I have but one wish to express. My 
affairs are all arranged ; ray will is made. My 
wish IS, that my memory may be honoured as 
far as is possible. Let my son and daughter 
retain the name that, hitherto, they have 
borne so honourably, nor permit the world to 
learn that they are the children of one so un- 
worthy of them as myself. Finally, if the 
prayers of a sinner may be heard, I pray that 
God may make them virtuous and happy, 
and bless all those who are friends to them." 
^ . • . • 

As AUeyne read the last words, he and the 
major exchanged one glance, full of fear, 
then, without speaking, simultaneously they 
sprang to their feet. They seized their hats 
and rushed off to Curzon-street, possessed by 
a great dread. Alley ne thundered at the door 
of his father's house. A servant whose scared 
face proclaimed that something terrible had 
happened, opened the door. In the hall, were 
the other servants, all with fright depicted 
on their faces, standing round a gentleman, 
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whose dress proclaimed him a professional 
man. 

"Here is master's brother," they cried, 
seeing the major. 

" What has happened ?" demanded the 
major and his nephew, in a breath. 

All looked at the gentleman in black, for 
an explanation. 

"A dreadful accident, sir; your brother 
is " the doctor hesitated. 

"What? Dead?" exclaimed Alleyne. 

The doctor bowed his head sadly. "It 
seems, sir,'' he continued, addressing the 
major, " that your brother has for some time 
been in the habit of having charcoal fires in 
his bedroom. He was warned of the impru- 
dence of this, but still persisted in having 
them. Last night, by some misadventure, 
the register of his grate was closed. It is one 
of the greatest dangers in connexion with the 
use of charcoal, that the deadly fumes which 
it emits are so subtle that they cannot be 
detected by smell. Mr. Tavarne evidently 
had no suspicion of his danger. He retired 
to bed, and there, the process of asphyxiation, 
which " 

The major and Alleyne waited to hear no 
more. They hastened up-stairs to the bar- 
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rister's chamber. There, in his bed, lay all 
that was mortal of Henry Tavarne. His face 
seemed purple against the white sheet; his 
hands, locked together, were straining to his 
heart the small oval miniature which bore 
some resemblance to her whom, alone of 
women, he had ever loved, and there was a 
smile upon his lips, as though, in death, his 
troubled spirit had found the happiness that 
in life had been denied to it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



VALETE ET PLAUDITE. 



It was a very quiet funeral. But three 
mourners followed the body of Henry Tavame 
to its final resting-place, out of deference to a 
wish expressed in the will ; nobody, besides 
Alleyne and his uncle, the major, had the 
least suspicion that the barrister had sought 
his own death. What cause for suspicion was 
there ? Was he not rich ? was he not pros- 
perous ? Are not wealth and happiness syr 
nonymous in the mind of the world ? No- 
body, besides those two, knew the motive that 
had prompted Henry Tavame to destroy him- 
self, and they kept the dead man's secret until 
after the funeral, when they confided it to 
others, by whom there was but little likelihood 
of its being betrayed. 

Deeply did Isabel bewail the death of the 
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father whom she had scarcely known ; more 
deeply than did her brother, for the latter 
knew that Mr. Tavarne's existence had been 
one livelong suffering, and believed that he 
was now at rest. From the bottom of his 
soul did AUeyne forgive his unhappy father 
the wrongs that he had sustained at his hands. 
Henry Tavarne's sins had been great, but great, 
too, had been his sorrows ; bitter had been his 
expiation. 

There was one other by whom the barrister 
was deeply mourned. For three days his 
sister was in tears, and loudly she protested 
that she could never recover from the effects 
of the blow to her happiness. Not even Mr. 
Dobbs, who, under her careful nursing, had 
almost regained his wonted health, availed to 
console her in her misery. Niobe-like, she 
might have melted away into tears, had the 
reading of her brother's will been postponed 
beyond the fourth day following his death. 
Then were the fountains of her tears dried up 
by the fires of her indignation. Then did she 
discover that dear Henry had treated her 
most abominably. He had bequeathed to her 
but one thousand pounds out of all his large 
fortune. Paltry sum ! What had she done 
to deserve such treatment? What had she 
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done that he should have left her a smaller 
sum than he had left to Herbert or Mervyn ? 
The former had five thousand pounds, the 
latter two thousand. Why had she been 
thought unworthy of more than a paltry thou- 
sand ? It was disgraceful of Henry — ^positively 
disgusting. But the bitterest blow of all was, 
that AUeyne and his sister — the latter an art- 
ful designing creature, who had only once 
seen dear, sweet Henry — should inherit the 
bulk of his fortune. Henry must have been 
mad when he made such a will; but she 
would dispute its validity, and obtain her just 
rights. She would undoubtedly have gone to 
law, had not the major and his wife declared 
that, did she do so, thev would come forward 
in opposition to her, .^d t^y to the bar- 
rister's saneness, and their knowledge of his 
having had good reason for acting as he had 
done. The good reason was, of course, not 
explained to Miss Tavame, out of regard for 
the dead man's wishes. As well might a sieve 
have been expected to hold water, as Hester 
to keep a secret. Mrs. Tavame knew that 
Edward and Isabel were the barrister's chil- 
dren ; whence it followed that Louisa was 
soon acquainted with the fact. Mervyn knew 
it too ; but the secret went no farther. 
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It was undesirable that the two orphans 
should go to Castle Tavarne whilst the 
spinster was there, breathing out anger an J 
threats against them. All laboured to assuage 
Miss Tavarne's irritation ; it was represented^ 
to her that the fortune which her brother had' 
bequeathed to Alleyne and his sister was but 
a small compensation of wrongs committed by 
Henry Tavarne against their parents ; then it 
was pointed out to her that Alleyne enter- 
tained feelings of the greatest regard — if not 
of something deeper — ^towards her. Gradually 
the heart of the spinster was softened. An 
event was on the iapisy which was to complete 
the mollification. Mr. Dobbs was profoundly 
grateful to Miss Tavarne for the unremitting 
attention with which she had nursed him 
through his illness, and in a thousand little 
ways he strove to show his gratitude. Had 
her mind been less absorbed by her wrongs^ 
she must have noticed and interpreted the- 
clergyman's attention rightly. As it was, it 
remained for Mrs. Tavarne to open her sister- 
in-law's eyes to the fortune that was within 
her grasp. 

" After all, Hester," observed Mrs. Tavarne, 
when the fair spinster declared that she should 
not go into mourning for her brother, wha 

VOL. III. T 
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had treated her so badly, "your grief is a 
very foolish one. Why mourn thus for the 
loss of a few pounds ?" 

"It is not for the money that I care, you 
sweet thing," Miss Tavarne protested ; " it is 
the manner in which Henry has behaved— his 
•extraordinary want of all proper love for his 
»only sister " 

" Why mourn for love, then?" interrupted 
Mrs. Tavarne, consolingly. "You have a 
-chance now of securing a love that is far 
greater than any that Henry could ever have 
bestowed upon you. There is one who is 
dying to lay all his affections and all his for- 
tune at your feet." 

Miss Tavarne dried her eyes; she hesitated, 
then asked : 

" Do you think that he is really as rich as 
those people say ?" 

" I am sure of it," replied her sister-in-law. 

"Dear, sweet manl And do you think 

that he does actually " Miss Tavarne 

/paused; she essayed to blush, but without 
much success; then, assuming a languishing 
look, and with her head on one side, she mur- 
mured, " actually love me?" 

" Of course he does," replied Mrs. Tavarne, 
laughing, " Give him an opportunity of de- 
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daring himself, and jt'ou will see that I have 
not overrated your chance of winning him." 

Joy beamed once more from Miss Tavame's 
eyes. " I will," she cried, with determination. 
Dear Henry was forgotten then. She went to 
her room and attired herself for her conquest. 
Three hours at least she devoted to her toilette, 
and then she felt satisfied. She sought her 
victim. Him she found in the drawing-room, 
listening, enraptured, to the words of Mrs. Ta- 
vame and Louisa, who were engaged in sing- 
ing Hester's praises. Soon after the spinster 
entered the room, those two artful ones re- 
tired, to leave her an open field. 

Miss Tavarne commenced operations by 
sighing deeply. 

"Do not sigh. Miss Tavarne," begged Mr. 
Dobbs, greatly concerned. 

" Ah ! dear Mr. Dobbs, 'tis well for you to 
bid me not to sigh, but my life is a wretched 
one ; I have nobody to care for me now." A 
deeper sigh followed this assertion. 

Mr. Dobbs fidgeted about in his chair ; he 
wrung his hands ; he blew his nose, then said, 
in desperation : 

" Do not think that. Miss Tavarne. Indeed 
there is somebody." 

Sweet in the sadness of its smile was Miss 

T 2 
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Tavame's face, as, gazing innocently into her 
companion's eyes, she asked, softly : 

" Who is it, dear Mr. Dobbs ?" 

**Who? Oh, everybody," replied Mr. 
Dobbs, again essaying to hide his nervousness 
behind his pocket-handkerchief. 

A cloud of disappointment swept across 
Miss Tavame's countenance; it cleared oflF, 
though, as she noticed that Mr. Dobbs' eyes 
were fixed upon her neck. Now, her neck 
was one of her best parts, so the scrutiny was 
not displeasing to her. She was wearing a 
little red Shetland shawl round her throat that 
afternoon, on plea of cold, but in reality be- 
cause she feared that she was looking rather 
pale. This she opened a little, then she said, 
mournfully : 

"Everybody means nobody, dear Mr. Dobbs. 
No ; nobody loves me. So it is, but why it 
should be so I know not ; do you?" 

This simple question threw Mr. Dobbs into 
a state of great perturbation. He stammered 
out something about eveiy admirable grace 
and lovable virtue being combined in one fair 
person, and, as he did so, he edged his chair 
nearer to his companion's, still gazing at the 
beautiful neck. The steadfastness of his gaze 
disconcerted Miss Tavarne a little, and she 
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took a glance at herself in a friendly mirror. 
Everything was right ; the gaze must be ex- 
torted by admiration, so, casting her eyes 
downwards, Miss Tavarne murmured softly, as 
if communing with herself : 

" I do not think that I am altogether of an 
unloving nature. Could I but find a kindred 
soul — one which could appreciate mine — oh 1 
how happy should I be. How I should strive 
to make that other happy too. But, alasl it 
is not to be." 

" Do not say that," begged Mr. Dobbs, so 
piteously that Miss Tavarne had some difficulty 
in restraining a laugh. She did not look up ; 
she was perfectly satisfied with the progress of 
Mr. Dobbs' chair towards hers. 

" Where can I find that kindred spirit ?" 
«he asked, in the same soft tones. 

"Where can you find one?" asked Mr. 
Dobbs, wringing his handd more desperately 
than ever. 

" Yes, where ?" murmured Miss Tavarne, 
raising her eyes to her companion's face. 

Mr. Dobbs made no attempt to answer this 
question. Miss Tavarne could see that his 
face was flushed, and his whole frame trem- 
bling, doubtless with the passion that he could 
not suppress. 
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"No, dear Mr. Dobbs," the fair spinster 
continued, very sadly^ " I am doomed to grow 
old, unloved and uncared for. I must resign 
myself to my fate." 

She turned her eyes upwards in heavenly 
resignation, so that she might the better dis- 
play the symmetry of her neck, at which Mr. 
Dobbs was still gazing, seemingly unconscious 
of aught else. She had seen a gleam in the 
clergyman's eyes that told her that the crisis 
of her fate was at hand ; therefore looked she 
ceilingwards, and, with beating heart, awaited 
the proposal which she thought was inevitable. 
Mr. Dobbs' chair was very near to hers now ; 
his face was within a foot of her chin ; his 
hand was actually upon the back of her 
chair. 

" Do not move ; pray, don't move," he 
begged very earnestly. 

Oh I power of that upturned glance ; 
doubtless, Mr. Dobbs was lost in admiration 
of it. Oh 1 rapture ; oh I triumph ; oh I four 
thousand a year. Miss Tavarne did not 
move. 

" I have it," cried Mr. Dobbs, triumphantly, 
suddenly clutching her by the throat. 

" What ?" shrieked the spinster, in dire 
alarm. 
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'' A tinea vestianella,^^ replied Mr. Dobbs, ex- 
citedly, holding up a small moth. " Yes, it 
must be a vestianella — ^it is a most remarkable 
moth, I assure you ; it is a summer moth, you 
know. But little is known of its history; how 
fortunate that I saw it; it was upon your 
scarf." 

Words could do no adequate justice to Miss 
Tavarne's feelings of mortification at that mo- 
ment. Luckily for her, Mr. Dobbs' eyes were 
all for his moth just then, and he saw not her 
change of countenance. Soon Miss Tavarne 
recovered her self-possession. 

^* Poor little thing I" she exclaimed, fondly. 
" Oh 1 do not hurt it, dear Mr. Dobbs ; pray 
let it go." 

'^Whatl a tinea vestianella^ caught in De- 
cember ?" the clergyman urged in remon- 
strance. " It is quite a phenomenon." 

" Never mind, do not be cruel, even though 
it be a tinny vestilla, or whatever you cq,ll it," 
pleaded Miss Tavarne. " See I you are hurt- 
ing it. Do let it fly away — do, to oblige 
me." 

The tenderness of that " me " was too much 
for Mr. Dobbs. He opened his hand and the 
little moth fluttered away, leaving some of its 
dust-like scales adhering to the clergyman's 
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ingers. Miss Tavarne sought to remove 
i;hem with her pocket-handkerchief; in so 
4oing her hand touched Mr. Dobbs'. She 
•could feel his tremble under the contact. 

"Ahl" she sighed, "would that I were a 
tinny vesty to be thought so much of by " 

She paused, leaving the last word of her 
sentence to be supplied by the clergyman's 
imagination. 

Mr. Dobbs' thin, wasted hand trembled 
more than ever ; Miss Tavai:ne's plump palm 
closed over his attenuated fingers. There was 
.•sufficient strength in the fingers to enable 
4hem to press the plump hand that held them. 
A deep blush overspread Mr. Dobbs' face as 
he ventured to exercise this pressure. 

" Believe me. Miss Tavarne," he stammered, 
■" that you are far higher in the scale of crea- 
tion than is this moth." 

" But not in your regard, dear Mr. Dobbs," 
said the spinster, coyly. 

"Indeed you are," protested Mr. Dobbs, 
.earnestly, clasping the plump hand between 
.both his own. 

"Oh! Mr. Dobbs!" exclaimed Miss Ta- 
varne, turning her head away from her com- 
panion. She did not withdraw her hand, 
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though; on the contrary, Mr. Dobbs felt it 
squeeze one of his, gently, but unmistakably. 

" If I might dare to hope," whispered the 
clergyman. 

" Hope I " exclaimed the fair spinster ; 

^' ohl " She paused, trying to remember 

the clergyman's Christian name, but, failing 
to recall it to mind, was obliged to say, "Oh I 
Mr. Dobbs." 

" Then may I ?" asked Mr. Dobbs, his heart 
in his mouth. 

"You may," declared Miss Tavarne, smiling 
upon him. 

Mr. Dobbs looked very much perplexed, 
and hot, and uncomfortable. He was not 
quite sure as to what was the correct thing to 
be done under the circumstances. It was, 
however, incumbent upon him to do some- 
thing in testimony of his love and apprecia- 
tion of the honour that Miss Tavarne was 
conferring upon him. He, therefore, rose 
from his chair, and went down upon his knee 
before his enslaver, and kissed her hand. 

"Do not kiss my hand," murmured the 
fair one. 

Mr. Dobbs arose ; he screwed up his 
courage, made a desperate bob forwards at 
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Miss Tavarne, and succeeded in planting a 
kiss upon the tip of her left ear. His happi- 
ness was perfect; so was Miss Tavame's; 
henceforth her wrongs were forgotten. 

It was the 22nd December upon which the 
clergyman declared himself to Miss Tavarne. 
Mrs. Tavarne lost no time in acquainting her 
husband with the happy news. He had been 
down to Castle Tavarne since his brother's 
death, and had returned to London again, to 
look after the affairs of the estate. Thanks 
to the barrister's provident care, these gave 
but little trouble. With the exception of the 
house in Curzon-street, all Mr. Tavarne's pro- 
perty was in the Funds. 

Our friends had not failed to call upon the 
Rymples during their stay in London. Mr. 
Rymple had returned to town a day or two 
before the major was summoned by his 
brother. The latter had not learnt whether 
success had attended the stockbroker's experi- 
ment, so he and his son paid a visit to their 
friend, one afternoon, to ascertain the position 
of affairs. 

They could hear the sound of the piano- 
forte as they stood upon the door-step, await- 
ing admission, whereat Mervyn shook his 
head a little sorrowfully, and expressed his 
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fears that Mr. Eymple had been triumphed 
over. 

The door was opened and they entered the 
hall. They could distinguish the air that was 
being played, and, as they recognised it, they 
looked at each other in surprise. 

"It must be Aggie playing," whispered 
Mervyn. "Mrs. Rymple would never con- 
descend to play * La Grande Duchesse.' " 

But it was Mrs. Rymple at the piano. Her 
youngest child was sitting on her knee, lustily 
singing, " Here is the Sabier." Lina was turn- 
ing over the leaves for her mamma, and Mr. 
Rymple and the other children were seated on 
the sofa discussing the coming pantomimes 
with much animation. 

"How do you do, Major Tavarne? you, 
too, Mr. Mervyn ? " cried the stockbroker, 
jumping up and hastening to meet them. 
" I'm so glad to see you ; but I should con- 
dole with you upon Mr. Tavarne's death. 
Shocking thing! I saw it in the papers. 
Poor fellow I a melancholy end." 

Mrs. R3anple had risen, and now greeted 
the major and his son with a warmth very 
unusual in her. She seemed a little confused 
at first. Mervyn thought that she blushed as 
she shook hands ynth him ; but there was a 
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pleasant smile upon her face, and her voice 
had lost much of that deepness and solemnity 
of tone which, of erst, rendered it so formi- 
dable. Mervyn was astonished at the change 
in her ; he sought an explanation. 

" A charming thing, that which you were 
playing when we came in, Mrs. Rymple," he 
began. 

"A very merry thing, is it not?" replied 
Mrs. Rymple. 

" Do you consider it meritorious ?" Mervyn 
inquired, with seeming innocence. 

" I do," owned Mrs. Rymple, frankly. " I 
know no piece better calculated to give plea- 
sure to those whose musical education has 
been neglected;" then seeing Mervyn's look 
of wonder, she added, " You know, Mr. 
Tavarne, that there are very few who can ap- 
preciate the severe purity of the great musi- 
cians ; as well might you talk Greek to a 
London cabman, as play great music to one 
who cannot appreciate it ; in each case you 
would be equally understood." 

" True," said Mervyn, with a bow of ad- 
miration. 

"Then, again," continued Mrs. Rymple, 
^' the great object of music is to give pleasure; 
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of course it is better to please the many than 
the few." 

" True, my darUng," chimed m Mr. Eyraple, 
putting his arm round his wife's waist ; " and 
it is best of all to please the husband of your 
heart, isn't it ?" 

In the olden days, Mrs. Rymple would have 
repulsed her husband ; now she smiled, first 
at him, then at her visitors, as though she 
would have them understand that her hus- 
band was a sadly rude fellow, to speak and 
act thus, but that she, as a good wife, felt 
it her bounden duty to humour his little 
caprices. 

Mrs. Rymple had been fairly conquered. 
The peculiarities which had caused so much 
distress to her husband, and uneasiness to her 
friends, had all disappeared, and, henceforth, 
she was to be a model wife. She was really 
fond of her husband, and when he left her, 
for ever, as she feared, her heart smote her for 
her unkindnesses towards him. What if she 
had, indeed, driven him away from her for 
ever ? All the absent one's virtues rose up, as 
accusing angels, before her eyes, and she bit- 
terly reproached herself for her blindness and 
selfishness in not having appreciated them at 
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their proper worth. Her folly had widowed 
her — had made her children fatherless. How 
earnestly she repented 1 how anxiously she 
longed and prayed for a chance of atoning for 
her past misdeeds ! When her husband re- 
turned, unexpectedly, to her, the sudden 
shock of joy deprived her of her senses, and 
she fainted on his neck. Mr. Rymple did not 
permit her to inveigh against herself as she 
wished to do. He kissed her and declared 
that he himself had been the most to blame, 
and from their mutual self-reproaches sprang 
a love stronger than either had yet known. 
. . . ■ . 

On Christmas Eve, the major, accompanied 
by Alleyne and Isabel, arrived at Castle Ta- 
varne. Right hearty was the greeting that 
awaited the two visitors. Alle3me was the 
first out of the carriage ; him Mrs. Tavame 
embraced warmly ; then Miss Tavarne, not 
to be outdone, presented her damask cheek to 
him and was duly saluted. 

" There's no harm in it," she laughed gaily, 
as Alleyne lifted her clean off her feet. 
" Louisa, darling, it is Christmas Eve — ^let 
dear Mr. Alleyne give you a kiss." 

Thereupon Louisa did permit Alleyne 
to bestow a kiss upon her, an operation which 
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brought all their colour to the cheeks of kisser 
and kissed. 

Such a fuss was made of Isabel. How 
fondly Mrs. Tavarne received her ! how still 
more fondly was she received by Miss Ta- 
varne I You would have thought that the 
advent of Isabel was the one thing wanting to 
perfect the happiness ofthe latter lady. Louisa 
at last rescued Isabel from the embraces of the 
fair spinster, and carried her off up-stairs to 
her own room, which Isabel was to share with 
her during her stay. It was two hours, at 
least, before these young ladies came down- 
stairs again, and what was very strange, 
neither of them was able to tell Mrs. Tavarne 
what they had been doing or saying during 
those two hours. 

The major seized an opportunity, whilst his 
sister was up-stairs, to introduce AUeyne to 
Mr. Dobbs. The clergyman trembled very 
much upon meeting our friend again, but the 
major soon put matters straight, and Al- 
leyne courteously thanked the clergyman for 
the great service that he had rendered him, and 
assured him that that service would entail no 
danger upon him. Mr. Dobbs promised to 
keep the matter a profound secret, even from 
his Hester ; still, he was not informed of the 
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identity of Charles Morley with Henry Ta« 
vame, for there was good reason for appre- 
hending that his fair fiancee would, sooner or 
later, worm all his knowledge of what she 
called the AUeyne mystery out of him. 

Alleyne lost no time in redeeming his pro- 
mise to Louisa. Mrs. Tavame took good care 
to give him a chance of doing so, that very 
evening. Hester and her swain were holding 
sweet discourse in the little breakfast-room. 
The major was discussing the progress of 
mining operations with his engineer ; Mervyn 
was sent off to join them. Then did the artful 
Mrs. Tavarne invite Isabel to accompany her 
up-stairs, and leave the two lovers alone. 

AUejme was sitting beside Louisa. He took 
her hand in his. 

" You remember the promise that I made 
you that afternoon ?" he asked in low tones. 

" Yes," replied Louisa, faintly. 

"I have requested Major Tavame to ask 
his wife to tell you all that has happened since 
then — ^who I am, and how I have acted — ^has 
she done so ?" 

Louisa inclined her head towards her com- 
panion. 

" I have loved you, Louisa," said Alleyne, 
in tones of the deepest earnest, "yes, ever 
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since I first saw you at Oxford — when I 
thought that you loved another — when I 
dared not hope to win you. When I first 
came here, I came impelled hither solely by 
my love for you; I felt that I must gaze^ 
upon you once more, even though by so doing 
I increased my own torture." 

" Torture 1" said Louisa, regarding AUeyne 
with eyes in which there was a very suspicious- 
brightness. 

"Yes; I trust — I believe that I had too 
much honour, to have offered you a hand 
that honourable men might have refused to- 
shake. I dared not reveal my love, until I 
had cleared up the mystery of my birth ; audi 
yet — yes, once my love was stronger than my 
will and burst the bon^s that I had imposed 
upon it — it must have revealed itself to you.. 
I could not repress it, Louisa, although I 
strove my hardest to do so ; I felt that I had 
committed a villany in suffering it to be- 
known to you. But now, thank Heaven, I 
may offer you the love of my soul — am Ii 
wrong in thinking that you will not de* 
spise it ?" 

It is impossible to say what Louisa's exact: 
reply to this question was, as even AUeyne- 
could scarcely distinguish her words, but it 

VOL. III. u 
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was a most satisfactory one, we may be sure. 
Some ten minutes afterwards, when Mrs. 
Tavarne and Isabel re-entered the room, they 
surprised AUeyne sitting with his right arm 
round Louisa's waist, and his left hand clasp- 
ing that young lady's right. Not the least 
bit disconcerted, AUeyne arose, and taking 
•Louisa's hand, presented her first to Mrs. 
Tavarne, then to Isabel ; to the former, as that 
worthy lady's first niece — to the lattpr as a 
-sister, infuturo. 

Thus it was that the desire of Mrs. Tavarne 
was accomplished, and the happiness of those 
two lovers made perfect. Of course, Mervyn 
was soon acquainted with his friend's good 
fortune, and, sad to say, he took a base ad- 
vantage of it, protesting that AUeyne had 
broken faith with him, and that the breach 
niust nullify aU promises existing between 
them. In vain did AUeyne beg, counsel, 
threaten ; nought could shake Mervyn's deter- 
mination to acquaint Isabel with his passion 
for her, upon the very first opportunity that 
presented itself The utmost that AUejme 
could extort from him was a promise that he 
would not make his declaration before AUeyne 
had spoken to his sister on the subject. Ac- 
cordingly, AUeyne spoke to Isabel, very fairly 
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and impartially, as he thought, pointing out 
Mervyn's little weaknesses to her, and giving 
her much excellent advice upon matters of 
which she, as a mere child, could not be ex- 
pected to know anything. To his utter sur- 
prise, he found out that Mervyn had created a 
most decided impression upon Isabel's heart, 
and that she, for the sake of the virtues which 
she was confident that Mervyn possessed, was 
ready to pardon all the weaknesses upon 
which her brother had laid such stress. This 
being the case, there was nothing more for 
AUeyne to do but to wash his hands of the 
whole affair, and to transfer all responsibility to 
the major s shoulders. The major and his wife 
were well pleased to learn the state of affairs. 
It was, however, stipulated that Mervyn should 
take his degree -and travel for a year, before 
the appointment of the day for the coronation 
of his hopes. 

• • • • • 

And now that the sun has cleared away 
every cloud which overhung those whose for- 
tunes we have traced thus far, let us leave 
our friends to their dreams of happiness, nor 
seek to speculate upon what the future shall 
bring to them. No need have we of Baby- 
lonian numbers, to teach us that the sun 
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shines not for ever with the same face. To- 
day Phoebus wreathes his countenance in I 
peaceful smiles ; his brightness shall not 
make us forget that, to-morrow, he may glare i 
angrily upon us through a hurtling tempest. 
With no greater certainty does storm follow 
calm, season replace season, in appointed 
course, than sorrow follows happiness, and 
grief supplants joy. Nought that appertains 
to mortals is unchangeable; the sure ordi- 
nances of fate forbid it. Here, then, let us 
stop and bid our friends adieu, lest, haply, we 
should follow them from the sunshine into the 
gloom. Suffice it for us to have seen virtue 
smite down fraud, and repentance, gentle 
mediator between man and his Judge, achieve 
a signal triumph. Farewell, friends who have 
played your parts in this little drama ; a fond 
farewell and a lasting happiness to you. To 
you, too, kindest and most indulgent of au- ^ 
diences, all happiness. Vahte etplavdite. 



THE END. 
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